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u.a. hire Administration 

Washington. D C. 20230 



January 31, 1979 



Administrator 

United States Fire Administration 
United States Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 20230 

Dear Sir: 

Transmitted herewith is the report to the United States Fire 
Administration (USFA) by the Advisory Committee on Fire Training 
and Education of the National Academy for Fire Prevention and 
Control, as required by Section 7(k) of the Federal Fire Prevention 
and Control Act of 197A (Public Law 93-A98) concerning accreditation. 

The report addresses the desirability of and mechanism for establishing 
accreditation procedures for fire-related training and education 
programs in the United States and the role of the National Fire Academy 
in such a process. The report also considers the appropriateness of 
accreditation for the Academy itself. 

During the past decade, there has been a steady growth in the number 
ot training and education programs to meet the need for increased pro- 
fessionalism and better internal management in the fire service. With 
the growth of these programs comes the need for a system of evaluation 
and measurement to ensure that the training and educational opportunities 
meet the needs of the fire service and related professions. 

During the latter stages of the Committee deliberations, the establish- 
ment of the Federal Emergency Manaprment Agency (FEMA) , including the 
USFA as one of its elements, was announced. The Committee considered 
at length, the possible impact of the reorganization within the context 
of the scope of the report. Because of the general nature of our re- 
commendations and the potential immediate and long-range impact on 
fire education, training, and the National Fire Academy, we consider 
the findings independent of this reorganization. 

It is the earnest hope of the members of the Committee that the 
recommendations of this report will be adopted and supported by the 
USFA for the development of improved fire training and education 
programs in the United States. 



Sincerely, 





David M. McCormack 
Chairman 
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Accreditation in F ire Training and Education 

Abstract: A report to the Administrator of the United states Fire 
Administration by the Advisory Committee on Fire Training and 
Education of the National Academy for Fire Prevention and Control. 
The Committee was created by the Federal Fire Prevention and Control 
Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-498). The report addresses the 
desirability of and mechanism for establishing accreditation 
procedures for fire-related training and ed-.ication programs in the 
united states and the role of the National Fire Academy in such a 
process. The report also considers the appropriateness of 
accreditation for the Academy itself. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Federal Fire Prevention and Control Act (Public Law 93-498) 
directed the Advisory Committee on Fire Training and Education to con- 
sider the desirability of establishing accreditation procedures for fire- 
related training and education programs nationally; the mechanism for 
such accreditation procedures, if accreditation is deemed desirable; 
the perceived role of the National Fire Academy within any recommended 
accreditation program and structure; and, finally, the desirability of 
accreditation of the Academy itself. 

Accreditation 

Accreditation is the process by which an agency or organization 
evaluates and recognizes an institution or program of study as meeting 
certain predetermined standards. Accreditation applied to an institu- 
tion as a unit is called institutional (or regional) accreditation 
whereas accreditation concerned wxth specific academic programs of study 
or vocational training is called specialized (or programmatic) accredi- 
tation. Specialized accreditation is generally associated with career- 
oriented professional fields ouch as law, medicine, and engineering. 

Accreditation in the United states is a voluntary, peer group proc- 
ess involving an accreditor (the agency or organization offering the 
accreditation service) and the accreditee (the institution or organiza- 
tional entity holding institutional or specialized accreditation) . 
There is only one valid reason for the accreditation process: the wel- 
fare of society. Over the years, there have been fringe benefits and 



auxiliary uses of the accreditation process but all have had a direct 
relationship to the public interest. Throughout its deliberations, the 
Advisory Committee considered the issue of accreditation in this 
generally accepted context and definition. 

Fire service training and fire-related education are not synonymous. 
Training is particularly concerned with the development, maintenance, 
and upgrading of skills, knowledge, and procedures relevant to the 
operational fire service, whereas fire-related education is more aca- 
demic in nature and usually leads to a degree. Accordingly, this 
report addresses fire service training and fire-related education 
programs separately. 

Education 

Fire-related academic programs generally fall into one of three 
generic classifications based on their educational objectives and 
career orientation: fire science and fire technology; fire administration/ 
management; fire engineering technology and fire engineering. With the 
exception of fire engineering, which is a four-year program, the others 
are generally available as associate or baccalaureate programs. In 
1976, there were 216 associate and nine baccalaureate programs in fire 
science/technology; ten associate and six baccalaureate programs in 
fire administration/management; two associate and three baccalaureate 

programs in fire engineering technology, and one associate and two 

baccalaureate programs in fire engineering. 

Fire-related academic programs are extremely diverse in strv-ture, 

content, and educational objectives, particularly in two-year associate 

degree programs in fire science/technology and fire administration. 
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Such programs are generally oriented to local and/or regional needs. 
Baccalaureate degree programs in fire science/technology and in fire 
administration/management are still relatively f9,w in number, but sho,; 
similar diversity. Baccalaureate programs in fire engineering as well 
as the associate and baccalaureate programs in fire engineering technol- 
ogy are too few for general classification, but generally follow the 
accreditation guidelines of the Engineers' Council for Professional 
Development (ECPD) in structure and objectives. The ECPD is the gener- 
ally recognized authority for the accreditation of academic programs in 
engineering and engineering technology and includes fire-related pro- 
grams of this type in its current listing of accredited programs. 

Although no definitive study has analyzed the specific course re- 
quirements of fire-related academic programs, a brief and cursory re- 
view of a number of representative curricula indicates that many pro- 
grams lack sufficient depth and substance to support specific career 
objectives. These tendencies pose problems for students who may have 
difficulty evaluating which program can help them reach their career 
goals or who might have trouble in transferring credits from one 
institution to another. 

Two important needs appear evident: (1) documentation and evalua- 
tion of the knowledge required for specific careers in the fire service; 
and (2) development of minimum criteria in order to evaluate academic 
programs for the fire service and related professions. 

The Advisory Committee recommends the establishment of a special- 
ized program of accreditation to meet the second of the above needs. 
This should be oriented to fire-related education programs in fire 
science, fire technology, and fire administration/management, and should 
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follow the general pattern of the specialized peer group accreditation 

process used for professional academic programs. The Advisory Committee 

believes that a new, independent organization will be required to 

design, develop, and implement the accreditation process and procedures. 

Although a direct role by the National Fire Academy would be inappropriate 

the Academy should play a major role in establishing the appropriate 

accreditation organization, and helping it to establish its charter, 

secure financing, design its operational format, establish minimum 

criteria and standards, and develop the financial mechanism necessary 

to support its operations. 

Accordingly, the Advisory Committee recommends: 

1- An independent organization should be established that is 

charged with the implementation of a specialized (programmatic ) 
review/evaluation process directed to the accreditation of 
fire-related education programs with professional career 
objectives in fire science, fire technology, and fire 
admini stration/management . 

2. The organization should meet the recognition requirements of 
the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation (COPA) and of HEW's 
Office of Education^ Bureau of Postsecondary Education, 
Division of Eligibility and Agency Evaluation . 

3- The National Fire Academy should not undertake, or be involved 
in, the recommended accreditation program. The Academy, how- 
ever, should play a lead role in seeking to establish an appro- 
priate accreditation organization, in establishing its charter, 
in securing financing, and in assisting it through the formative 
stages of determining an operational format, establishing 
criteria and standards, and evolving an organizational structure . 

Training 

The Advisory Committee defines training as the teaching, drill, or 
discipline necessary for the mastery of a skill or group of skills. It 
is the process of making one proficient to perform certain vocational 
skills or tasks. 
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Fire service training takes place in a variety of environments and 
administrative organizations. It varies in scope from the nonexistent 
or rudimentary to the sophisticated and complex. Fire service training 
activities are carried out by various agencies of the Federal Government 
and the military; regional, state, and local communities; and industrial 
organizations. Most fire service training— including basic entry level, 
skills, maintenance, and specialist training—takes place at the local 
level. Increasingly, however, cooperative, regional, and state training 
programs are shouldering the responsibility for fire service training. 
Probably no state has an ongoing program that meets the needs of every 
fire service member and certainly no state can provide training to every 
member of the fire service every year. 

In general, volunteer fire departments have fewer training programs, 
fewer training facilities, and lower funding for training than do either 
paid or combination (part paid, part volunteer) fire departments. 
Forty-eight states have at least a central or satellite training 
facility, a county training facility, or some other organized facility 
available for fire service training. 

Statistical information available to the Advisory Committee detailed 
significant features of state fire service training programs in 1975: 

• Of 20 training program elements relevant to basic recruit 
training, only eight are used by more than 33 states. 

• Of eight specialist training program elements, only two 
(pump operator and instructor training) are offered by more 
than half of the states. 

• Slightly over one-fourth of the states responding offer 
training in tactics, prefire planning, strategy, and 
administration. 
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o Approximately one-fourth to one-third of state fire training 
programs offer special training in such areas as hazardous 
materials, liquefied petroleuii gas, flammable liquids, vehicle 
extraction, arson detection, and principles of instruction. 

t- Twenty-nine states report fire prevention training programs 
but none includes all types. Officer development, administra- 
tive trajning, and management .kills programs are offered less 
frequently than others. 

Other areas important in the comprehensive coverage of fire service 
training show similar variability when analyzed on a statewide basis. 
If nothing more, the statistics illustrate the extreme variability in 
the type of training programs available—or the lack thereof—to fire 
service personnel, paid or volunteer, for career development and per- 
formance improi^ement. Regional differences and urban vs. rural needs 
compound the complexity of providing training programs necessary for the 
continuing improvement and advancement of fire service personnel. 

Considering these statistics, it is not surprising to find little 
consensus on the requisite standards for a particular training activity 
or a barometer for standards quality measurement. Each training program, 
or course, generally incorporates those topical elements most suited to 
the needs and scope of its immediate audience, courses and training 
covering the same nominal topical area will vary greatly in scope of 
coverage, depth of treatment, and the achievement levels required of 
participants. 

The National Professional Qualifications System (NPQS) established 
by the Joint Council of National Fire Service Organizations, is the 
first orr^nized effort to develop standards as a basis for a system of 
nationally standardized examinations by appropriate agencies (Federal, 
state, or local). The use of such standards is to be encouraged; yet 
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to be effective in a total system, there is need for a companion 
development of training program elements, procedures, and character- 
istics to assist fire service personnel desiring the certification or 
recognition embodied by the NPQS standards. 

Accreditation, as currently applied to various professional academic 
programs, does not appear suitable for application to fire service 
training programs for a variety of reasons, including: the extremely 
large number of fire service organizational entities having fire 
training responsibilities; the fact that fire service training require- 
ments are uniquely associated with a local situation in terms of need 
and objective; and the wide diversity of fire service job classifications. 

At the same time, the Advisory Committee recognizes that some form 
of evaluation and recognition of training programs is needed and desirable 
to assure: (1) that a given training program meeting acceptable standards 
is consi.'-jtent with and accomplishes its objectives; (2) that the mode of 
delivery and the quality of instruction is of a high order consistent 
with the needs of modern fire service training; and (3) that training 
programs are serving the vocational or avocational needs of participants 
and are furthering fire service career development. 
It was also agreed that: 

1. The evaluation process should be directed at: 

(a) the specific program content and objectives; 

(b) the quality of instruction; and 

(c) the facilities utilized. 

2. The standards used as a basis for evaluation should be 
developed by independent peer groups. 

3. Programs should provide some means by which participants 

are given tangible recognition for their successful achievement. 

4. Participation in the evaluation process should be voluntary. 
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Some major problems to be faced by such an evaluation system will 
relate to the initiative, resource requirements, and advisory expertise 
needed in the early design stages and subsequent implementation, includ- 
ing the necessary interaction and responses from organizations most 
likely to be ants in such a program. It is in these areas that 

the National i ademy can provide an effective and valuable service 

to fire service training. 

A nationally accepted evaluation system would help to introduce 
some degree of commonality of quality to fire training programs without 
attempting to impose strict or restrictive uniformity. Such a system 
would benefit and provide incentive to participating fire service per- 
sonnel, those providing fire service training, and to the National Fire 
Academy. In view of these considerations, the Advisory Committee 
recommends : 

1. A voluntary evaluation process directed to the recognition of 
fire training programs should be established . 

2. That the National Fire Academy would provide the initiative 
and funds to organize appropriate peer groups that would , 
with Academy advice and assistance, design and maintain an 
evaluation system . 

3. The National Fire Academy should promote and encourage the 
adoption of a system for the recognition of an individual's 
successful completion of a fire training program . 

The National Fire Academy 

Although the organizational structure and the goals of the Academy 
are well defined, the next five years will be critical to its development. 
During this period, the Academy will finalize and implement its course 
and curricular structure in fire education and training and will recruit 
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faculty. In essence, the Academy must complete the transition to a 
recognized academic and service institution meeting the needs of fire 
education and training on a nationwide basis. 

Currently, there is no accrediting agency or organization serving 
the fire education or fire service training fields other than the ECPD, 
which accredits fire engineering and fire engineering technology degree 
programs. As the Academy does not plan to develop an engineering focus, 
it seems premature to consider specialized accreditation of the Academy 
pending further developments in fire service education accreditation 
and fire service training evaluation as indicated earlier. 

Institutional accreditation would appear to be a logical first step 
to be considered for the Academy. The Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Schools (MSA) was used to study institutional accredita- 
tion because the initial proposed location for the National Fire 
Academy was the Marjorie Webster Junior College site in Washington, D.C. 
Regional accrediting associations, such as the MSA, have a form of 
recognition, as a prelude to eventual institutional accreditation, 
known as "Candidate for Accreditation Status." The detailed procedures 
and requirements for seeking institutional recognition are lengthy and 
time consuming. Given the current state of planning, development, and 
implementation of the Academy and its educational programs, institutional 
accreditation— or candidate status— does not appear to be an appropriate 
Academy goal for the foreseeable future. The eventuality and benefits 
of seeking such recognition will depend upon the developed form of the 
Academy and its programs. 
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There is a third approach frequently used by developing institutions, 
proprietary education and vocational training institutions, and the edu- 
cation/training entities of some government agencies; this is "recognition 
through af filiation • " While not accreditation per se, it does provide a 
measure of acceptance and accomplishes many of the benefits of accredi- 
tation. Recognition through affiliation is a cooperative process whereby 
the Academy would implement formal contractual arrangements with establisheri 
colleges and universities involving interin^: ♦-ional transfer s 
and course credits, and faculty interchanges. 

There are two affiliation alternatives possible: 

1, Affiliation arrangements could be sought with a single, 
accredited institution. 

2, Affiliation arrangements could be sought with a number of 
accredited institutions on a wide geographic basis. 

Affiliation arrangements would have considerable advantages for 

the Academy: (1) such arrangements could be initiated almost immediately, 

and could proceed concurrently with the development and implementation of 

the short- and long-range academic plans of the Academy; (2) Academy 

courses, delivered at the Academy, would be accepted by the affiliated 

college or university toward one or more of its degree programs; and 

(3) courses taken at the affiliated college or university could be 

integrated into the academic/training programs of the Academy. 

Acceptance of Academy courses to fulfill degree requirements at 

affiliated institutions, by virtue of the generally recognized standing 

of the affiliated institution in the academic community, would aJso 

assist students to transfer course credits to nonaffiliated institutions. 

Affiliation would also provide the Academy the benefit of the 
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affiliated institutions' experience with the accreditation evaluation 
process; these institutions could be a valuable adjunct to the growth 
and development of the Academy. 

Accordingly, with regard to the question of the accreditation of 
the National Fire Academy, the Advisory Committee recommends: 

1- specialized accredi ^ pes not appear suited to the 

^^^demic education and training ^raar.^TTfT^ 

^"^titutional acc redit atio n o f the Academy may be desirabl e. 
dg£endin^u£gn th^final developed form of the AcadPmv ..^ 
Its progj . ^irt^ , ^ 

3. The Academy should .ppW ^o establish affn^^.^.•n. arrange- 
ments with appropriate colleges and universiti^TT^TT^ir r.- 
gges^ nd long-term benefits of association with ... T^^H.^ 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

In 1973, the National Commission on Fire Prevention and Control 
noted the pressing need for better training and education in the fire 
services in its report, America Burning .'^ In 1974, Congress responded 
to the Commission's recommendations with the enactment of the National 
Fire Prevention and Control Act (Public Law 93-498) , which created the 
National Fire Prevention and Control Administration (NFPCA)^ and, within 
it, the National Academy for Fire Prevention p.nd Control ."^ 

The Act also established the Advisory Committee on Fire Training 
and Education to examine further the issue of accreditation that had 
been identified by the National Commission. 

Section 7 (k) of the Act authorized the Committee to: 

"...inquire into and make recommendations regarding 
the desirability of establishing a mechanism for 
accreditation of fire training and education programs 
and courses, and the role which the Academy should 
play if such a mechanism is recommended." 

This charge speaks only of accreditation but the ramifications 
and potential impact on fire training and education are broad and 
complex. Fire service training and fire-related education are not 
synonymous; training is particularly concerned with the development, 
maintenance, and upgrading of skills, knowledge, and procedures rele- 
vant to the fire service, whereas fire-related education: is primarily 

1 

National Commission on Fi -e Prevention and Control, America Burning 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office), May 4, 1973. 

2 Now known as the United States Fire Administration. 

^ The complete text of the Act appears in Appendix H. 
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academic in nature. Accreditation must be viewed as it applies to 
the Academy and its programs, as well as to the wide variety of fire 
training and education programs throughout the nation. Finally, the 
role of the Academy in each of these considerations needs clarification. 

Accordingly, the Advisory Committee on Fire Training and Education 
decided that it could most effectively discharge its obligation if the 
basic charge were considered in three parts: 

Fire-Related Education. . Raptor the Committee con^..- , uie 

state of fire-related education programs at private and public institu- 
tions, the need for th^. accreditation of such programs, what type of 
accreditation is most suitable, and finally, the role of the Academy 
in any eventual accreditation process. 

Fire service Training, m Chapter 3, the Committee reviews the 
status of fire service training at the national, state, regional, and 
local level. It addresses the need for an evaluation process for 
training programs and the role of the Academy in fire service training 
and evaluation. 

The National Academy. In Chapter 4, the Committee considers whether 
and how the Academy should seek accreditation for itself and its programs. 
It addresses the types of accreditation available to the Academy and the 
justification for accreditation within the Academy's overall mission. 

The remainder of this chapter provides background on the accredi- 
tation process and a description of the responsibilities of the NFPCA 
and the National Fire Academy. 



Accreditation 



What is accreditation? what purpose does it serve? what types of 
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accreditation are available in the United States? What determines 

acceptance or recognition of any accreditation process? What is the 

relationship of accreditation to certification or licensure? These 

questions must be answered before examining accreditation as it applies 

to fire service training, fire-related education, and the Academy. 

Accreditation has been defined as: 

"7he process by which an aqenry or :. , 

- ^ <''•■ i'tOvj. aiii . study or 

' .isLicuLioii as meeting certain predetermined 
qualifications or standards. It shall apply 
only to institutions and their programs of 
study or their services.*'^ 

Two forms of accreditation currently used in the United States 
are institutional (or regional) and specialized (or programmatic). 
Specialized accreditation is concerned with the quality of educational 
programs preparing students for the practice of a profession—such as 
law, medicine, or engineering. Fire training or fire-related education 
programs would involve this type of accreditation. Institutional accre- 
ditation is generally concerned with the overall ability of an institution 
to meet its educational objectives with lesser concern about the quality 
of its individual programs. This type of accreditation is also concerned 
with the institution's faculty, financial stability, adequacy of facilities 
such as libraries, and with provisicm for counseling services. 

Organizations concerned with specialized accreditation may or may 
not require regional accreditation as a prerequisite. Organizations 
that provide specialized accreditation are generally national in scope 
and membership, with a recognized leadership position in the profession. 



National Commission on Accrediting, Study of Accreditation of Selected 
Health Educational Programs (Washington, D.C.), 1972. The NCA has 
since been superseded by the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation. 



They are concerned with the maintenance of educational quality and 
responsiveness to the changing requirements of the profession. Examples 
of specialized accreditation agencies are the National Architectural 
Accrediting Board, inc., with its program for the accredit u,„ , • f ir* r 

professional r\pn- ■•■■>■ . , , , 

■■' ii- . '-""J Mie Engineers' Council 

....1 Proiu^sional Development, the recognized authority for the accredi- 
tation of degree programs in engineering and engineering technology. 

Institutional accreditation is generally carried out by regional 
associations and their affiliated commissioners whose menjDers are re- 
presentatives of accredited institutions. Examples of such regional 
associations are the Middle states Association of Colleges and Schools 
and the New England Association of Schools and Colleges. The United 
States Commissioner of Education annually publishes a list of HEW- 
recognized accrediting agencies and associations.'* The listing of 
March 1977 includes six major regional accrediting associations and 
their affiliated accreditation commissions and approximately 50 
specialized accrediting organizations. 

Accreditation is a voluntary, peer group process involving an 
accreditor (the agency or association offering the accreditation 
services) and an accreditee (the institution holding institutional 
and/or specialized accreditation) . The question of acceptance and 
recognition is vital to the success of any program of accreditation. 
To gain this, r.ccrediting organizations generally seek recognition 
by either the HEW Commissioner of Education or the Council on 
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Bureau of Postsecondary Education, Office of Education, United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Nationally Reco gnized 

Accrediting Agencies and Associai- es, Criteria and ProcpHnr-P.. 

(Washington, D.C.), March 1977. 
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Postsecondary Accreditation (COPA) , or both. COPA is a nongovernmeana/ 
orqanizatio' f.-rmed in 1^"^ v the merger of two na- private 

I -zi^' the Nationu Commission on Accrediting and the Federation 

of Regional Accrediting Commissions of Higher Education. Generally, 
academic institutions require listing (or recognition pending) by HEW 
and/or cOPA before seeking the evaluation services of an accreditor. 

In reality there is only valid reason for the accreditation 
process: the welfare of society. This process has fringe benefits and 
auxiliary uses but these all have a direct relationship to the public 
interest. Selden lists functions characteristic of the present accredi- 
tation processes, which may be paraphrased as follows:^ 

• Certifying that a given program or institution has met 
established standards. 

• Assisting prospective students in identifying programs or insti-- 
tutions meeting certain standards of academic quality. 

• Assisting institutions in determining the interinstitutional 
acceptability of transfer credit, 

• Assisting the public in identifying institutions and/or programs 
meeting certain standards for the investment of public and pri- 
vate funds, or for determining eligibility for Federal assistance. 

• Offering some protection against internal or external pressures 
that might affect the quality of the program. 

• Creating goals and objectives for self-evaluation and program 
development involving the total spectrum of faculty and staff. 

• Providing a stimulus for the general raising of education stand- 
ards and keeping the educational process abreast of changing 
needs and requirements, 

• Assisting in establishing a base for professional licensure 
certification. 



\illiam K. Selden, Accreditation and the Public Interest , Washington, 
D.C.: Council on Postsecondary Accreditation, June 1976. 
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'^^ . re are several things that accreditation is not, Accr^-ditation 
of i .ram or an institution does not mean that an individual is 
accredited; only that the program or the institution met certain stand- 
ards of quality at the time of evaluation. The quality control implied 
in the accreditation process refers to the academic production process, 
not to the product— the graduate--of the process. This product warranty- 
certification or licensure--is the province of licensing or other bodies 
involved with recognizing individual abilities. Similarly, accredita- 
tion does not certify, qualify, or otherwise attest to the continuing 
qualifications — again, product warranty — of graduates of an accredited 
program. Finally, and most importantly, accreditation does not and 
should not involve a grading of programs or institutions; it is simply 
recognition that certain standards have been met. 

The USFA and The National Fi re Academy 

In responding to the mandates of Public Law 93-498, the USFA has 
organized its responsibilities into four main areas of activity. 

The Nationa l Academy for Fire Prevention and Control (The National 
Fire Academy ); Advances the professional development of the fire serv- 
ices and others involved in fire prevention and control, and administers 
a system of assistance to state and local fire training programs as well 
as educational fire-related programs in colleges and universities. 

The Publi c Education Office ; Determines through research, testing, 
and experimentation the most effective public education programs and 
modes to reduce fire losses, and assists in the implementation of 
such programs. 



The Natio nal Fire Data Center : Collects, analyzes, and dissemin- 
ates statistical data and other fire-related information from many 
sources that relate to the prevention, occurrence, control, and results 
of all types of fires; through its National Fire Incident Reporting 
System (NFIRS) , the Data Center has initiated a three-way exchange of 
fire incident and casualty data among the local, state, and Federal 
levels with each level benefiting from the other two? the Data Center 
conducts special investigations of fire problems identified by the 
use of collected fire incident data; the Center includes a library 
and reference service for access to such information. 

The National Fire Safety and Research Office ; Provides the 
planning, research, and technology to significantly decrease fire- 
caused deaths, injuries, and economic losses, and improve the cost- 
effectiveness of fire protection. 

The Administration also works with the Fire Research Center of 
the National Bureau of standards on its program of basic and applied 
research. In addition to technical and educational programs, the 
Administration has the authority to recognize meritorious achievement 
by individuals and organizations in the fire service. 

The National Fire Academy is yet in its formative stages. To 
accomplish its objectives, the Academy is developing a three-pronged 
approach: education and training programs, education planning and 
evaluation; and Academy assistance programs. This report is primarily 
concerned with accreditation — of the Academy itself as an academic 
institution and of fire-related education and training across the 
country. Particularly addressed is the possible role of the National 
Fire Academy in these activities. 
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At present, Academy activities are developing in accordance with 
Public Law 93-498, which directed the Academy to act as the hub of a 
national system to assist, strengthen, and support state >^nd local 
delivery systems. The legislation requires the Academy to: 

o Present courses on specific fire-related subjects. 

o Develop a fire education and training system mutually 

coordinating education and training efforts in the nation. 

o Establish an instructional materials resource center. 

o Evaluate alternative teaching techniques in the field of 
fire service education and training. 

o Establish an adjunct faculty to participate in the education 
and training activities of the Academy to complement resident 
Academy faculty. 

o Develop curricula and delivery systems appropriate to fire 
service education and training programs of the Academy. 

o Conduct conferences, seminars, and colloquia appropriate 
to the field of fire service education and training in 
conjunction with various organizations and agencies. 

o Encourage new programs and strengthen existing programs 
of education and training by local fire services, units, 
and departments, state and local governments, and private 
institutions by providing technical assistance and advice. 

o Provide assistance to state and local fire service training 
programs through grants, contracts, or other appropriate 
mechanisms. 

In addition to the above, the Academy will assist in the develop- 
ment of a nationwide college and university fire protection education 
system to provide a maximum opportunity for associate, baccalaureate, 
and graduate fire education program development. 
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CHAPTER 2 



ACCREDITATION OF FIRE EDUCATION 



Academic fire-related programs offered in the United States generally 
fall into one of three generic classifications based on their educational 
objectives and career orientation: 

• Fire science and fire technology academic programs leading to 
associate or baccalaureate degrees and one-year certificates. 

• Fire administration academic programs leading to associate or 
baccalaureate degrees. 

• Fire engineering and fire engineering technology prograins; the 
engineering programs at the baccalaureate degree level, and the 
engineering technology degree programs leading to associate or 
baccalaureate degrees. 

A rigorous differentiation between fire science and fire technology 
academic programs is not possible because these programs have a consider- 
able overlap of content and objectives. However, fire science programs 
generally are oriented to an understanding of the basic sciences rele- 
vant to fire fighting, fire protection, and fire prevention whereas 
technology programs place a major emphasis on the technical implications 
of these sciences. 

Fire administration programs, as the name implies, are oriented to the 
administrative, legal, managerial, and business aspects of the fire service. 

Fire engineering and fire engineering technology programs are 
generally more restrictive and specific in their program content and 
career objectives for the students. Engineering programs are generally 
concerned with systems analysis and design related to fire protection sys- 
tems, equipment, and operations whereas fire engineering technology 
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programs are more concerned with the application of technical skills in 

support of the engineering function. Engineering technology is generally 

considered to lie in the occupational spectrum between the craftsman and 

the engineer, at the end of the spectrum closest to the engineer/ 

Bryan has summarized the historical development of fire-related 
2 

programs. He notes that the first two-year fire science/technology 
program originated as a certificate program at Oklahoma ASM College 
(now Oklahoma state University) in 1937. The earliest two-year associate 
degree program began in 1949 at the East Los Angeles Community College. 
The first program on the east coast— at the Rowen Technical Institute in 
Salisbury, North Carolina, was not established until 1964. Four-year 
baccalaureate programs in fire science/technology are even more recent 
and exist today at a handful of schools including the New York City 
College system, the University of New Haven, and the University of Maryland. 

Fire engineering baccalaureate programs have a longer history, 
according to Bryan. The first began in 1903 at the Armour Institute of 
Technology (now the Illinois Institute of Technology) . Today there is 
a fire engineering program at the University of Maryland and a fire 
engineering technology program at Oklahoma state University. 

The 1960 's and 1970 's showed significant growth in two-year fire 
science skill technology and fire administration programs— particularly 



"""Engineers • Council for Professional Development, 45th Annual Report, 
Vol. Ill (New York, N.Y.), Sept. 30, 1977. 

2 

J.L. Bryan, A Study of the Relationship of the National Fire Academy 
to the Fire-Rela ted Education Programs in Colleges and Universities 
(report prepared under contract to the National Fire Academy, National 
Fire Prevention and Control Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce), 
Feb. 28, 1977. 
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at the conununity college level — in response to the needs of fire service 
personnel. These programs are now firmly established. Development over 
the next two decades will unquestionably focus on baccalaureate and post- 
baccalaureate opportunities. 

Statistical Evidence 

As pointed out earlier, growth in fire-related education programs 
has been predominantly at the two-year associate degree level. Baccalau- 
reate fire science/technology, fire administration, and fire engineering/ 
engineering technology programs are still developing although growth pro- 
jections indicate a rise in the number of programs offered in these areas. 

Table 2.1 shows the growth of two-year fire-related education programs 
between 1971 and 1975, as identified in a national survey of fire educa- 
tion and training programs undertaken by a consortium of fire service 
organizations (the "Consortium Survey").'^ The number of states offering 
two-year fire-related education programs increased from 31 to 40, with a 
program increase from 135 to 223, or 65 percent. During these four years, 
28 states showed an increase in the number of two-year fire-related 
progra offerings, eight remained at the same level, and four showed a 
decrease. In 1975, only ten states and the District of Columbia had no 
two-year fire-related education programs."^ Most of these states— especially 



International Association of Fire Chiefs, International Association of 
Fire Fighters, International Society of Fire Service Instructors, and 
the National Fire Protection Association, Report op a Survey of the Fire 
Education and Training Programs (The "Consortium Survey") (Boston, Mass.), 
Dec. 3, 1976. 

These ten states were Arkansas, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
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TABLE 2.1. DISTRIBUTION OF 2-YEAR FIRE-RELATED EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN 
THE UNITED STATES~1971 and 1975 



State 

AladDama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Nebraska 
Mevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennesse a 



No. of Programs 



1971(a) 

2 
1 
2 
51 
4 

4 
1 
4 



6 
1 



3 
10 
5 
1 
1 

2 

2 

1 



9 
2 
3 
1 

3 
2 
1 



1975 (b; 

2 

1 
14 
44 

3 

2 
2 
17 
1 
2 

18 
2 
2 
6 
1 

4 

11 
5 
1 
1 

2 
3 
3 
1 
6 

1 
7 
11 
7 
2 

3 
5 
2 
1 
2 
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TABLE 2.1. DISTRIBUTION OF 2-YEAR FIRE-RELATED EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN 
THE UNITED STATES~1971 and 1975 (Continued) 



No. of Programs 

State 1971(a) - 1975(b) 

Texas 4 14 

Utah - 1 

Virginia 1 2 

Washington 4 5 

Wisconsin 2 6 

Number of States/Number of Programs 31/135 40/223 

Sources: (a) D.F. Favreau, A Survey and Historical Developments of Fire 
Service Education in the United States (International Fire 
Administration Institute, State University of New York at 
Albany), 1971. 
(b) Consortium Survey, 1976 

those with comprehensive community college and university systems and signi- 
ficant urban-metropolitan fire service personnel — are under increasing 
pressure to establish fire-related education programs. 

The Consortium Survey lists 15 institutions with 19 fire-related 
baccalaureate degree programs in 1975. Of these 19, nine may be classi- 
fied as fire science/technology, five as fire administration, two as 
fire engineering, and two as fire engineering technology. One program 
is unclassified, with the possible exception of five programs (one in 
forest fire science and the others in engineering and engineerin^j tech- 
nology) all appear to have developed as articulated curricula serving 
the graduates of two-year associate degree programs. 

Generally, masters degree programs have not yet developed in fire- 
related education. Some institutions, however, provide corollary 
graduate opportunities for baccalaureate fire education graduatr^s in 
such areas as public administration and resource management. Directly 
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related graduate work in fire education fields will undoubtedly follow 
the grow*:h and further development of the baccalaureate programs. 

Although the Consortium Survey was the latest and most complete to 
date, some fire-related programs were inadvertently missed. Since then, 
some new programs have become operational and others have been discon- 
tinued. The Committee recognizes the need to update the survey in the 
near future. 

To learn more about accreditation of fire-related academic programs, 
during 1977 the Advisory Committee sent a questionnaire to a limited 
number of institutions with fire-related education programs. The 
Advisory Committee solicited responses on the accreditation and status 
of fire-related programs, the perceived need or desirability of accredi- 
tation, and the possible role of the National Fire Academy in a future 
accreditation process. Fifty-four responses were received. While the 
sample is too limited to permit statistical interpretation or definitive 
conclusions, the results were nonetheless useful in helping the Committee 
with its deliberations.^ 

Status of Fire-Related Academic Programs 

Fire-related academic programs exhibit extreme diversity in struc- 
ture, content, and educational objectives, particularly in two-year asso- 
ciate degree programs relating to fire science skill technology and 
fire administration. Such programs generally have a heavy orientation 
to local or regional needs. Baccalaureate degree programs in fire 



^For the questionnaire and a tabulation of results, see Appendix E. 
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scionce/technology and in fire administration are relatively few in 
number, but also show wide diversity. Baccalaureate programs in fire 
engineering as well as associate and baccalaureate programs in fire 
engineering technology are too few for general classification, but 
generally follow the accreditation guidelines of the Engineers* Council 
for Professional Development (ECPD) in structure and objectives. 

Fire E ngineering Programs-- Baccalaureate Level 

There are currently two baccalaureate degree programs with engineer- 
ing orientation and objectives: the Fire Protection and Safety Engineer- 
ing program at the Illinois Institute of Technology, and the Fire 
Protection Engineering program at the University of Maryland; the latter 
program has accreditation from ECPD. 

It should be noted that the quantitative criteria of the ECPD total 
the equivalent of three yeazs of the normal four-year program. The remain- 
ing year is available for the implementation of the individual educa- 
tional objectives of the students or their institution. 

There are no two-year or associate degree programs in enqineerina 
recognized as "engineering"; two-year programs at community colleges ar. 
considered "pre-engineering" and serve as transfer programs to baccalau- 
reate institutions. The ECPD does not offer an accreditation review 
program for such pre-engineering curricula. 

In view of the general recognition and acceptance of ECPD's program 
of engineering program accreditation by the public, academic institutions. 



b 

For a summary of the criteria that must be met by a baccalaureate level 
enqineerinq program for accreditation by the ECPD, see Appendix C. 
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ana licerioing/registraticr bodies, the Advisory Coininittee does not find 
a role for the Academy in this area of accreditation. It should be 
recognized, of course, that fire engineering programs might seek addi- 
tional accreditation as fire science academic programs if an accredita- 
tion program of this type develops. 

Fire Engineerin g Technology Programs — Associate and Baccalaureate Levels 

The Consortium Survey identified two associate degree programs re- 

7 

lated to fire with an engineering technology orientation. The Survey 
also identified three baccalaureate level engineering technology programs. 
One of these—at Oklahoma State University — is accredited through the 
engineering technology accreditation program of the ECPD, In reviewing 
the program titles reported by the Consortium Survey, it was assumed 
that a program was not engineering technology in orientation and objec- 
tive if "engineering" was not included in the title, 

ECPD is the recognized and accepted authority for the accreditation 
of engineering technology programs leading to associate or baccalaureate 

degrees. This activity is carried out apart from the program of engineer- 
8 

ing accreditation. The ECPD does not offer accreditation evaluation/ 
review for programs classified as industrial technology. The ECPD dif- 
ferentiates engineering technology and industrial technology as follows: 

Briefly, the differences between educational programs 
in engineering technology and industrial technology 
include type of faculty, use of facilities, mathematics 



7 

International Association of Fire Chiefs et al., op. cit. 

8 

For a summary of the criteria that must be met by an associate or 
baccalaureate degree program in engineering technolgoy for accredi- 
tation by the ECPD, see Appendix C. 
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and science sequence content, and degree of specializa- 
tion. More faculty members with professional educa- 
tional backgrounds appear to staff the present indus- 
trial technology programs, whereas a larger number with 
engineering or science backgrounds staff the engineer- 
ing technology programs. 

Again, it should be noted that the ECPD minimum quantitative re- 
quirements total less than the normal academic time requirements for the 
degree to provide adequate time for incorporating into the program indi- 
vidual educational objectives of the students or their institution. 

Given the general acceptance and recoanition of the ECPD as the re- 
sponsible authority for the accreditation of associate and baccalaureate 
degree programs in engineering technology, the Advisory Committee does 
not find a role for the Academy in this area of accreditation. Fire 
engineering technology programs, however, might seek additional accredi- 
tation as fire technology programs if this type of accreditation program 
develops. 

About half of ilCPD's quantitative curricular requirements for en- 
gineering programs rffer to engineering sciences and design and, for engineer- 
ing t-.chnology, refer to technical sciences and technical specialty courses. 
It is in these areas that the specialized (programmatic) identification 
is achieved. The ECPD generally relies on an appropriate organization 
to delineate what constitutes appropriate course material for specialized 
identification. For example, for the evaluation of programs in fire 
protection engineering or fire protection engineering technology, the 
ECPD probably would call upon the Society of Fire Protection Engineers 



9r. 

Engineers Council for Professional Development, op. cit. 
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(SFPE) and some of its educationally oriented members to delineate the 
necessary course coverage and content for recognition. Their opinions, 
however, would be advisory and the final decision would rest with the 
ECPD. If the program focus were fire protection and safety engineering 

(or engineering technology) , the ECPD would seek expertise in the com- 
oined areas of fire protection and safety, possibly utilizing the exper- 
tise available in both the SFPE and the American Society of Safety 
Engineers (ASSE). In brief, the ECPD seeks its expertise from those 
professional societies identified with the specialized field of 
engineering or engineering technology. 

Fire Science/Technology and Fire Administration/Management Programs — 
Associate and Baccalaureate Levels 

According to the Consortium Survey, there are 226 two-year associate 
degree programs in fire-related fields and 16 baccalaureate degree pro- 
grams, excluding those in engineering or engineering technology. 
Table 2.2 shows the number of associate degree programs with a science, 
technology, or administration/management orientation and indicates the 
wide diversity of program titles. More than 95 percent of the programs 
have either a science or technology focus, about equally divided between 
these two orientations. Table 2.3 lists the 16 baccalaureate degree 
programs with a science/technology or administration orientation along 
with the name of the degree granting institution. Of these 16 programs, 
six are administration oriented, two have a technology objective, seven 
are science oriented, and one cannot be definitely classified. The in- 
creased emphasis on administration management at the baccalaureate level 



International Association of Fire Chiefs et al . , op. cit. 
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is understandable because these programs will frequently build upon a 
two-year associate degree program in one of the fire-related fields, and 
It is difficult to structure an administration type program at the asso- 
ciate degree level without first incorporating the basic sciences and 
the related fire sciences and technologies. 

It is not possible to delineate the topical coverage and specific 
course requirements of a typical associate degree program in fire science, 
technology, or administration/management. Each seems to have developed 
to fulfill perceived local needs and information is not generally avail- 
able on the specific content of individual courses to permit some sort 
of qualitative evaluation. According to Lucht, one of the major problems 
with two-year fire-related education programs is the very broad and general 
nature of the curricula. He recommends the development of specific cur- 
ricula and options related to career requirements and job related educa- 
11 

tional objectives. 

Although no definitive study has analyzed or evaluated specific 
course requirements and curricular structure of fire-related academic 
programs, a brief review of a number of representative curricula reveals 
a pattern that is similar to that for engineering technology programs. 

For two-year associate degree programs, the equivalent of half a 
year appears to be devoted to the basic sciences-chemistry, mathematics, 
physics, and life sciences. The equivalent of about one year appears to 
be structured for the technical and science courses directly relating 
to the fire service fields. About a quarter of a year is devoted to 



■^■^David A. Lucht, "Education for the Fire Marshal — A National Per- 
spective" (address before the Fire Marshals Association of North Amer- 
ica, Cincinnati, Ohio), Nov. 16, 1976. 
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Table 2.2. ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAMS IN FIRE-RELATED FIELDS 



Science 

Fire Science (100) 
Fire Protection (3) 
Fire Science and 

Safety (2) 
Fire Science and 

Prevention (2) 



Technology 

Fire Science Technoloqy [57) 
Fire Protection Technology (25) 
Fire Technology (12) 



Administration/Manaqenient 

Fire Science Management (2) 
Fire Administration (2) 



The following titles represent one program each- 



Fire Prevention and 
Industry 

Fire Prevention and Control 
Fire Protection and 
Occupational Safety 

Fire and Safety Science 
Fire Safety 

Industrial Safety and 
Security 

Industrial Safety and 
Health 

Occupational Safety and 
Protection 

Total = 115 



Fire Science and Safety 
Technology 

Fire Prevention and Technology 
Fire Prevention and Safety 
Technology 

Fire Protection and Safety 
Technology 

Fire and Safety Technology 
Fire Service Technology 
Occupational Safety and 
Health Technology 
Engineering Technology 
Fire Protection Engineering 

Total = 103 



Fire Science Administration 
Fire Technology and Administration 
Fire Servic2 Administration 
Fire Suppression and Management 
Fire Command and Adrinistration 
Public Service 



Total = i; 



*te: The „*rs i„ parentheses indicate the of de,ree pro,r« hearing indicated title. 
Source: Consortium Survey , 1976. 
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Table 2,3, BACCALAUREATE DEGREE PROGRAMS IN FIRE-RELATED FIELDS 



Title of Program Institution 
^- Fire Science/Technology or Fire Adminic^hr^i-ior. 



Administration of Safety 

and Security Services 
Fire and Industrial Safety Tech. 
Fire Prevention and Control 
Fire Protection Administration 
Fire Protection and Occupational 

Safety 
Fire Science 

Fire Science Administration 
Fire Science Technology 
Fire Service Administration 

Forest Fire Science 
Independent Study 

Industrial and Technical Education 

for Fire Administration 
Public Administration 

(Fire Service) 
Public Service - Fire Science 
Public Services - Fire Science 
Urban Studies - Fire Science 



Jersey City state College 

University of Cincinnati 
Eastern Kentucky University 
Calif, State Univ, - Los Angele 
Madonna College 

John Jay College of Criminal 

Justice 
University of New Haven 
University of New Haven 
John Jay College of Criminal 

Justice 
Huiiibolt State University 
University of Minnesota 
University of South Florida 

Florida Atlantic University 

Boston State College 
Central Missouri State Univ, 
University of Maryland 



Fire Eng ineering or Engineering Technology 



Engineering Technology 
(Fire Science Option) 
Fire and Safety Engineering Tech. 
Fire Protection and Safety 
Engineering 

Fire Protection and Safety 

Engineering Technology 
Fire Protection Engineering 



Wichita state University 

University of Cincinnati 
Illinois Institute of 
Technology 
Oklahoma State University 

University of Maryland 



Total: 



17 Insti tutions; 21 Baccalaureate Programs 



Source: 



Consortium Survey , 1976, 
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oral communications, written communications, and humanities and social 
studies. The remaining time is generally used in electives to support 
career interests or in support of the institutional objectives for the 
program. Curricula that are technology oriented devote a significantly 
larger portion of academic time (compared to science curricula) to the 
application of the sciences in laboratory instruction and to real life 
situations. Administration/management-oriented curricula incorporate 
courses in business and economics, personnel and labor policies, fire 
service organization; etc. 

Because there are relatively few baccalaureate degree programs, 
generalization is difficult. In addition, most of these programs are 
structured as a two-year add-on to associate degree programs to reach 
baccala'oreate requirements. In general, the baccalaureate programs add 
the equivalent of a quarter of a year of basic physical or life sciences 
and mathematics, frequently including statistics. About half a year is 
added in the technical sciences and applications directly related to 
the specific fire education orientation of the program, and about a 
quarter of a year is added in the area of written communications, 
oral communications, and humanities and social studies. About one year 
remains for elective courses to develop the student's career interests 
and to further the program objectives of the institution. 

This description might suggest that there is significant structure 
and format in tho associate and baccalaureate fire-related academic 
programs. However, Lucht pointc out that there is often insufficient 
depth in the curricula in the technical sciences and their application — 



areas nominally considered to be the heart of the program/^ The pro- 
fessional requirements for fire protection are unquestionably broad and 
diverse; an academic program— particularly at the associate degree 
level—is hard pressed to encompass the field to a significant extent 
within the given time. The result is often a broad progrc,.., lacking 
in depth and substance. This diversity and apparent lack of definitive 
orientation has side effects for students seeking a fire-related academic 
education with personal career objectives. Students have difficulty in 
selecting an appropriate program because there is a lack of comparative 
information on program standards, students also face difficulty when 
transferring academic credits. 

Recommendations 

In view of the above factors, the Advisory Committee recommends the 
establishment of a review and evaluation process directed to the accredi- 
tation of fire-related education programs in fire science, fire tech- 
nology, and fire administration/management. The Committee also recom- 
mends that the accreditation program follow the general pattern of the 
programma.ic/specialized peer accreditation process used for academic 
programs with a professional career orientation and objective. Any re- 
view and evaluation effort should look both at the contemporary scene 
and to the future for greater impact on fire losses. An assessment of 
the types and depth of courses that prepare students for various careers 
in the fire service is a necessary and integral part of the design and 
subsequent implementation of an accreditation process. 



■^^Ibid. 
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The Accreditation Process . The recommended accreditation program 
should be focused on those programs of fire science, fire technology, 
and fire administration/management that have a well defined and specific 
orientation to fire-related career objectives. Preparing students for 
a specific career marketplace is what differentiates specialized educa- 
tion programs from those of a general nature. Bryan points out that 
most fire science programs are initiated by cOTununity colleges in re- 
sponse to a local need, particularly to serve paid fir^ service personnel 
on a part-time student basis. "^"^ Fire technology programs are often 
oriented to the fire protection and service aspects of industry, govern- 
ment, and fire insurance as well as directly related to fire educa- 
tion requirements of the public fire service. Fire administration/ 
management programs are oriented to fire service personnel who want to 
enter the administrative or management ranks of the public fire service. 
Thus, the accreditation process must serve a specialized cadre of per- 
sonnel with definite career objectives who are seeking specialized 
education. 

An accreditation process designed to recognize those fire science/ 
technology and fire administration/management academic programs meeting 
well defined minimum criteria for such recognition would: 

e Serve the public interest. 

• Provide a basis for interinstitutional comparability through 
certification that program standards have been met. 

• Assist prospective students in identifying programs meeting 
professional standards of acceptance. 



"^^Bryan, op. cit . 
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• Assist institutions in determining the interinstitutional 
acceptability of transfer credits. 

• Assist in determining eligibility for private and/or public 
financial assistance by identifying institutional programs 
meeting the accreditation standards of the profession. 

• Create goals and objectives for self evaluation and improve- 
ment by the institution and its faculty. 

• Serve--on a long range basis-to establish professional standards 
tor licensure and/or certification. 

The Role of the Academy. m considering the need for an accredi- 
tation process for fire science/technology and fire administration 
academic programs, the Advisory Committee also considered the form and 
format most suitable to such an accreditation activity and the possible 
role the Academy might play in the process. 

The most desirable and appropriate type of accreditation process 
would be programmatic or specialized accreditation as currently used in 
a number of career-oriented fields. This is a peer group accreditation 
process. m its evaluation, review, and decision functions, the accredi- 
tation organization would involve academics and professionals in fire- 
related fields. ■'"'^ 

The Advisory Committee suggests that a new, independent organiza- 
tional entity be formed to carry out the recommended program of accredi- 
tation. The Committee believes that a direct role by the Academy would 
be inappropriate because of its governmental role and the possible con- 
flict arising from the Academy's financial assistance program. 

The Academy, however, should play a lead role in establishing an 
appropriate accreditation organir.ation. The Academy should help this 



14 

For a review of the peer group and its relation to the accreditation 
process, see Appendix B. 



organization to establish its charter and assist it through the early 
stages of determining its operational format, establishing accreditation 
criteria and standards, and developing a financial mechanism to support 
the accreditation process. The Academy might consider creating a task 
force specifically charged with drawing up a detailed plan for the 
accreditation activity, including those facets enumerated above. The 
task force should draw upon appropriate personnel representing: academics, 
practicing professionals, and representatives of appropriate organizations 
in the fire community. 
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CHAPTER 3 



ACCREDITATION OP FIRE SERVICE TRAINING 



The Advisory Committee defines training as: "The teaching, drill, 
or discipline necessary for the mastering of a particular skill or group 
of skills. Training is associated with vocational skills as the process 
or experience of making one proficient or qualified to perform certain 
actions or tasks." Types of fire service training programs include 
Federal, military, regional, state, local, and industrial programs. 

Training for public fire services includes both paid and volunteer 
personnel, and the Committee makes no distinction between such categories 
insofar as requirements for training. It is recognized, however, that 
there may be need for differentiation in the training delivery mechanism 
of each category. 

Federal. Many Federal Government installations are protected by 
federally employed firefighters using federally owned equipment or, in 
other cases, by a variety of contractual arrangements. The government 
provides orientation and some in-house training. Additional training 
is obtained by cooperation with outside public fire departments anr by 
participation in state training programs. 

A number of Federal agencies are also directly involved in fire 
training. For example, the Departments of the Interior and Agriculture 
are involved in wildland fire protection training; the General Services 
Administration conducts fire prevention training for occupants of 
buildings used by the Federal Government; and the Departments of Trans- 
portation and Health, Education, and Welfare are involved in Emergency 
Medical Services training. 
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Military . All branches of the armed services provide fire service 
training in various areas of responsibility — shipboard, structural, crash 
and crash-rescue, to cite some examples. Training for military fire 
protection is conducted at facilities both home and abroad. There has 
been a shift toward the increased use of civilian firefighters on many 
installations although specialist training for shipboard or crash-rescue 
firefighting is conducted. 

Regional . Fire service training at the regional level is limited. 

The only documentation on these programs is found in the Region II and 

Region X Reports dealing primarily with educational needs of the fire 
1/2 

service. 

Examples of the regional approach are the annual Lakes Regional 
Mutual Aid Fire School in New Hampshire, with participation from Vermont 
and Massachusetts, and the Tri-State Training Seminars, with participation 
from fire departments along the West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 
borders. 

Regions within a state often use shared training facilities. An 
example is the combined program of the cities of Huntington Beach, 
Fountain Valley, Seal Beach, and Westminster in California. The Academy 
is now funding a study of the regional approach to training and education 
by the communities surro'onding Charlotte, North Carolina. 



National Academy for Fire Prevention and Control, National Fire Pre- 
vention and Control Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Final Report; Region II Fire Service Education Needs Analysis Project 
(Washington, D.C.), January 1977; and Final Report: Region X Fire 
Service Education Needs Analysis Project (Washington, D.C.), April 1977. 

► 

States in Region II: New York, New Jersey 
States in Region X: Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
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state. Many, but not all, states have a full-time director of 
fire training. However, the quality and quantity of training opportunities 
vary considerably. The programs available differ in their organizational 
designs. Some are part of the State Fire Marshal's responsibility; some 
are within an agency of the state department of education; some are 
associated with the state university as an extension service; and others 
are part of a state fire commission. Many progra.ms are tax supported 
while others, in an attempt to fill a void, are carried out by the state 
firemen's association with costs borne by the participants. 

Probably no state has an ongoing program that meets the needs of 
every member of the fire service and certainly no state trains every fire 
service member every year. Most state programs work with the local programs 
to some degree. 

Local. Most fire service training-including basic entry level, 
skills maintenance, or specialist training-is conducted at the local 
level. However, the quality ranges from truly outstanding and excellent 
to weak or nonexistent. The Consortium Survey points to regional dif- 
ferences in various aspects of training such that definitive evaluations 
or comparisons are not possible."^ 

Many local level (city, town, county, district, or private) 
training programs cooperate with a state training effort. There are 
a number of departments without an officer designated to conduct or 
monitor training. Frequently, the training officer or drillmaster has 



Fire FicitPri ^^.^ f °' International Association of 

Fire Fighters, International Society of Fire Service Instructors, 
National Fire Protection Association, Report on a Surve y of the Fire 
Ma:s^^"°ge:?'3:^19;6?^ '^^^"^^ (The "Consortium Survey^) (Boston, 



a limited budget or staff and is able only to ccncentrate on the basic 
elements of training. Many departments that provide training do not 
maintain adequate records. 

Industrial . Industrial training is another important aspect of 
the fire protection effort. Many large plants use either full-time 
personnel for fire protection or employ a part-time fire brigade. Members 
of such brigades usually have other primary responsibilities and meet on 
a regular basis for training. 

Training programs for factory or plant fire brigades vary widely 
in scope and excellence. Training may take place both during and after 
working hours. 

Many states, localities, and non-public fire training organizations 
use nationally recognized training manuals with modifications to fit 
local requirements. A continual problem facing all levels of training 
effort is the need to keep programs current, interesting, and challenging. 

Statistical Evidence 

The Consortium Survey gathered statistical information relating to 

the incidence, funding, and type of fire service training programs avail- 

4 

able to fire service personnel throughout the United States. A statis- 
tical analysis of this information has been prepared by the Department of 
Statistics at the University of Wisconsin (Madison) under contract from 
the NFPCA.^ 



Ibid. 

Department of Statistics, University of Wisconsin (Madison), Statistical 
Analysis of the National Survey of Fire Training and Education Programs 
(report prepared under contract to the National Fire Prevention and Control 
Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C.), Nov. 15, 1977 
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The consortium used three questionnaires to (1) contact all states 
and territories for information from state training directors; (2) sur- 
vey all colleges and universities thought to be offering fire service 
ed-ication and training; and (3) contact 3,360 fire departments. For 
purposes of statistical analysis, the United States was divided into four 
geographic regions (north central, northeast, south, and west) in accord 
with United States Census Bureau definitions.^ Fire departments were 
classified as volunteer (if more than 75 percent of the personnel were 
volunteers), fully paid (if more than 75 percent of the personnel were 
full-time employees) , and combination (all other departments) . 

Table 3.1 summarizes information on the training programs of the 
2,727 fire departments that responded to the survey. ^ The Survey showed, 
in general, that volunteer fire departments have fewer training programs, 
fewer training facilities, and lower funding for training than either 
paid or combination fire departments, it should also be noted that only 
14 percent of volunteer fire departments require a high school diploma 
for entry to the fire service. This would seem to indicate the neces- 
sity for significant, high quality fire service training programs. 

When the survey results are analyzed on a regional basis, the west 
generally leads in favorable respor.ses to a significant n-^er of impor- 
tant areas of fire service training. The south ranked highest in the 
number of States (70 percent) with some training facility in each of a 
6 

For a discussion of the results of the survey of colleges and uni- 
versities, see Chapter 2. 
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This number represents slightly more than ten percent of all United 
States fire departments and is an approximately 81 percent return of 
the questionnaires, which were mailed to a statistical sample of fire 
departments of all sizes and types. 
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significant number of fire training areas; the south also ranked highest 

in the number of states (73 percent) with fire prevention training programs. 



Table 3.1. STATISTICAL. RESUME OF FIRE DEPARTMENT SURVEY REGARDING FIRE 
SERVICE TRAINING 

Percentage Response 



survey Question Paid Vol. Comb. All 

1. Percentage Requiring High-School 

Diploma for Entrance: 87 14 60 45 



2. Percentage Reporting Some Form 
of Recruit Training: 

3. Percentage Requiring "Certifica- 
tion" of Training Instructors: 

4. Percentage Having No Training 
Personnel : 

5. Percentage VJith Own Training 
Facilities : 



87 61 68 70 

73 59 65 65 

17 43 28 33 

55 21 25 31 



Source: Consortium Survey ^ 1976. 



Only two states, Rhode Island and New Jersey, reported having no 

training facilities of any kind. Twenty-nine states reported training 

/ 

programs of some sort in operation. Twenty states have specialist train- 
ing programs, 18 hold specialist workshops, and 14 include arson detec- 
tion within their fire prevention programs. Other significant responses 
from the state directors of fire training were as follows: 

• Forty-five states reported some authority for fire service train- 
ing? 16 reported having informal training programs; and 20 re- 
ported a maste-u" plan for fire fighter training. 

• Forty-two states reporred having some full-time training personnel; 
and 38 reported having some part-time personnel. 
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personnel'" "° certification requirements for training 



* tfaininr^"? elements (Table 3.3) relevant to basic recruit 
training only eight are used in more than 33 states and six 

certificatio'^r ''''''' ^^^^^ Provided"^ 

program? """"^ completion of their training 

* oLri^or ^ff^f^^^^ training elements (Table 3.3), only pump 
74 Tu ^^^^ instructor (28 states) training are 
offered by more than half the states. 

* Sliqhtly more than one-fourth of the states responding offer 

sTrTteal TuTt''^ '''''''' ^^^"^^^ ^^^"^"^ ' 

Officers 1^ T I ' administrative training for company 

officers (13 states) . Only three states offer specific trainino 

in management skills. spec^ric training 

* liauefied°n'f T^^^ "P""'"' '"^^"^"^ i" hazardous materials 

arson detection ''""""'^ extraction, 

arson detection, and principles of instruction. 

* atltT^'' ^^T^. ^^^'"^ ^^^^ prevention training pro- 
TrlTn'inTT '"^ ^^"^^ °' training; 12 have no special 
training for recruits, 22 offer no officer development training, 
28 have no administrative training, 36 offer no training in 
management skills, and 12 offer no special workshops. 

* anf .1^^"'' principles, use of codes and standards, extinguishing 
and alarm systems, inspection techniques, and arson investigation 
availabir prevention inspection training programs 
available in more than 14 states responding, but none of these 
programs is available in as many as 20 states. 

The Statistical Analysis, however, points out significant types of 
training programs for the career development and performance improvement 
Of fire service personnel. Table 3.2 illustrates the percentage of 
fire departments surveyed that indicated they had no fire prevention 
training programs, no special training programs, no inservice training 
programs, no specialist training programs, or no recruit training programs. 
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Table 3.2. STATISTICAL RESUME OF FIRE SERVICE TRAINING PKOGRJ\M 
DEFICIENCIES 



Percentage Resprnse 



Survey Question 


Paid 


Vol. 


Comb. 


All 


Percentage Reporting Having No; 










1. Fire Prevention Training Program 


72 


93 


82 


85 


2. Special Training Program Sessions 


29 


51 


42 


43 


3. Inservice Training Programs 


41 


64 


56 


56 


4. Specialist Training Programs 


27 


50 


40 


42 


5. Recruit Training Programs 


58 


75 


70 


69 



Source : Statistical Analysis of the National Survey of Fire Education 
and Training Programs , 1977, 



In the area of fire prevention, more than 90 percent of all depart- 
ments in the northeast and north central regions indicated they lack 
training programs. Even in the fully paid departments of the south and 
west, the fire prevention training program reaches less than three 
departments out of ten. Overall, the west and south provided training 
in more areas and in a higher percentage of departments than in the 
northeast and north central regions. 

Considering the importance of training to the fire service recruit, 
it is striking that 69 percent of all fire depcirtments do not have a 
training program although 70 percent (Table 3,1) indicated the recruit 
received "some form" of training. This would indicate that recruit 
training is not prograramatically structured where it does occur. Only 
14 percent (paid — 30 percent; volunteer — 6 percent; combination — 11 
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percent) of the departments have recruit training before assignment; 43 
percent (paid~38 percent; volunteer— 43 percent; combination— 48 per- 
cent) have only on-the-job training for recruits; and 43 percent (paid- 
32 percent; volunteer— 51 percent; combination— 41 percent) have both 

preassignment and on-the-job training. 

Specialist training programs are given by more departments (approx 

imately 57 percent) than any other type, followed by in-service traininc 

given by 44 percent of the departments reporting. 

The Consortium Survey also sought responses to the question of 

traxning needs from each segment of those contacted. The results were 

as follows: 

• Fire departments: One in five indicated a need for training 
facilities, increased training equipment, and additional special 
ist skills training. 

• State training directors: 74 percent indicated a need for train 
ing curriculum development assistance, and 45 percent indicated 
a need for assistance in facility development or improvement. 

• Colleges/universities: 23 percent of the institutions reporting 
indicated a need for laboratory facilities and 12 percent re- 
ported a need for manipulative skills training facilities. 

If nothing more, the statistics illustrate the extreme variability 
in the type of training programs available— or the lack thereof— to fire 
service personnel, paid or volunteer, for career development and perform- 
ance improvement. Regional differences and urban vs. rural needs com- 
pound the complexity of providing training programs for the continued 
improvement and advancement of fire service personnel. 

Quality of Programs 

Considering the above statistics on the incidence and type of fire 
service training programs in the United States, is it not surprising to 
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find little consensus regarding the requisite standards for a particular 



training activity or a barometer for standards quality measurement. 

The International Societal of Fire Service Instructors described the 

situation as follows: 

Each of the fifty states, with the exception of New 
Jersey and Hawaii, has some identifiable form of state- 
level program for fire service training and education. 
Yet the specifics of the organizational concept and 
the identifiable role vary so widely from jurisdiction 
to jurisdiction that these programs defy generalization. 
Organization and role range from the most simple and 
clear to the most comprehensive and complex, touching 
on countless combinations between. There are many 
distinct types of organizations and roles, some work- 
ing well, others not.... 

Basically, across the country, the responsibilities 
assigned to the state fire service training and educa- 
tion programs range from the very narrow to very 
broad in scope. Narrow scope operations, for example, 
incorporate training for fire service personnel only 
in manipulative skill areas and other basic courses 
for fire service personnel. 

Such programs generally encompass the following areas: 

a. Within most states, basic manipulative courses 
for volunteer and paid fire departments exist. 

b. Within some states, basic courses for specialty 
ranks, such as fire inspeclo *, fire and arson 
investigator, driver/operator ^ alarm dispatcher, 
instructor and other such areas, exist. 

c. Within other states, industrial, institutions 1, 
and public education programs exist. 

d. Within a few states, courses for upper fire de- 
partment ranks, including such areas as officer g 
traiiiing for management and supervision, exist. 



International Society of Fire Service Instructors, Recommendation 
on the Relationship between the NFPCA and the State Level Fire Community 
(report prepared under contract to the National Fire Prevention and Con- 
trol Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce), Jan» 3, 1977. 
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The Consortium Survey also identified instructional elements most 
generally found in various training courses and programs. These are 
summarized in Table 3.3. As pointed out in the statistical analysis, 
each training program incorporates those topical elements most suited 
to the needs and scope of its fire service personnel audience. Courses 
and training covering the same topical area will vary greatly in scope 
of coverage, depth of topical treatment, and achievement requirements 
placed on the student audience. The Consortium Survey indicated that 
only 8.2 percent of fire departments (paid-14 percent; volunteer-5. 3 
percent; combination-7. 7 percent) have arrangements to provide college 
credit for their training programs. 

The National Professional Qualifications System (NPQS) , established 
by the Joirc Council of National -ire Service Organizations, is 
the first organized effort to devr.lop standards for use as a basis for 
nationally standardized examinations by authorized agencies, and the 

standards are available for adoption by Federal, state, and local author- 
. . 9 

ities. Currently, there are six minimum standards of professional 
competence : 

1. Firefighters. 

2. Fire inspectors, investigators, and public education officers. 

3. Fire service instructors. 

4. Fire service officers. 

5. Apparatus drivers /operators. 

6. Crash/rescue firefighters. 



^0,*?ii"ff^°'T''^^ °l ^^""^ S^^^^oe Organizations, National Professio nal 
Qualifications System (Washington, D.C.), Nov . -30, 1976. ~ 
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Table 3.3. TOPICAL COVERAGE ELEMENTS IN FIRE SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Basic Recruit Training 



Fire Behavior 

Forcible Entry and Tools 

Rescue 

Breathing Apparatus 

Hose Nozzles and Appliances 

Fire Streams 

Sprinklers 

Pump Operators 

Water Supplies 

Ropes and Knots 



Ventilation 

Ladder Evacuation 
Aerial Ladder Operators 
Portable Fire Extinguishers 
Fire Alarm and Communicators 
Safety 

Fire Prevention 
Fire Inspection 
Rules and Regulations 
Others 



Socialist Training Programs 



Pump Operator 

Aerial Apparatus Operator 

Instructor 

Airport Firefighter 



Fire and Arson Investigator 
Dispatcher 

Emergency Medical Technician 
Paramedic 



Others 



Of f^icer Development Programs 
Fire Ground Command Administration Management Skills 



Tactics 

Strategy 

Communications 

Water Supply 

Logistics 

Pre-Fire Planning 

Other 



Company Officer 
Senior Officer 
Staff Officer 
Other 



Budget 

Finance 

Personnel 

Purchasing 

Other 



Special Workshops and Seminars 



Driver Training 

Hazardous Materials 

Liquefied Petroleuir Gas 

Flammable Liquids 

Radiation Detection and Control 

Cardio- Pulmonary Resuscitation 



Vehicle Extraction 
High Rise Firefighting 
Maritime and Shipboard Fire- 
fighting 
Arson Detection 
Principles of Instruction 
Other 
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Table 3.3. TOPICAL COVERAGE ELEMENTS IN FIRE SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS 
(Continued) 



F ormal Fire Inspection Training Program 



Dynamics of Fire 
Principles of Electricity 
Engineering Principles 
Plan Reading 

Technical Report Training 
Life Safety Principles 
Building Construction (Advanced) 
Special Hazards (High Risk) 
Codes and Standards (Use) 

Source: Consortium Survey , 1976 



Heating, Ventilation, and Air 

Conditioning Systems 
Extinguishing and Alarm Systems 
Legislative Procedures 
Inspection Techniques 
Arson Investigation 
Court Appearance Procedures 
Public Speaking and Public 

Relations 



The committees do not determine, or become involved in, actual certifi- 
cation procedures or direct implementation of the standards. 

The NPQS standards are but one step in the total process for 
the development of fire service training systems, or systems evaluation, 
on a national scale. To ensure public confidence and acceptance by the 
fire o-rvice, such standards must be merged into a total training system, 
with a mechanism for continuing system evaluation and quality control. 

Summary and Recommendations 

In summary, several factors stand out in considering the statis- 
tical evidence relating to fire service training programs and the general 
standards and quality related to such activities: 

• Fire service training is the most important single factor relat- 
ing to the capabilities and career development of fire service 
personnel (paid or volunteer). It is equally important to the 
public need and concern to improve fire prevention services and 
reduce fire losses. 

• Although there seems general agreement on the desirable elements 
of training programs, the implementation, use, and character of 
such programs—nationally, regionally, by states or local com- 
munities—can best be characterized as random with an extreme 
variability of content, type, and quality. 
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• The NPQS standards provide an excellent and essential in- 
gredient in the development of a total training system on a 
national scale. The use of such standards is to be encouraged; 
yet to be effective in the total system concept, there is a 
need for a concomitant development of training program elements, 
procedures, and characteristics (program standards and criteria) 
to serve as a fundamental basis for fire service personnel de- 
siring such certification and/or recognition embodied by the 
Pro Board standards. The development of such training programs 
and the means for system evaluation and quality control would 
also serve to open the way for lateral entry to the various fire 
service job classifications, based on education and training, 
in addition to the singuleu: mode of vertical advancement now 
generally practiced. 

In view of these factors, the Advisory Committee discussed whether 
an accreditation procedure was needed and in the best interest of the 
fire service profession and the public. The discussions considered all 
aspects of fire service training from recruit entry to continuing train- 
ing and career advancement, the types of fire service training programs 
and courses, and the wide range of fire training delivery systems. It 
was agreed that accreditation, as applied within the academic system, 
is inappropriate for fire service training programs for a variety of 
reasons. Foremost among these were: the extremely large number of 
fire service organizational entities having fire training responsi- 
bilities; the fact that fire service training requirements are uniquely 
associated with a local situation in terms of need and objective; and 
the wide diversity of fire service job classifications, each requiring 
unique training preparation and accomplishment. 

At the same time, the Advisory Committee recognizes that some form 
of evaluation and recognition of training programs is needed and desir- 
able for three fundamental reasons: (1) to assure that a given training 
program content is consistent with and accomplishes its objectives; 
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(2) to assure that the mode of delivery and the quality of instruction is 
of a high order consistent with the needs of modern fire service training; 
and (3) to assure that training programs meet the vocational or avocational 
needs of participants and further fire service career development. 
The Advisory Committee also agreed that: 

• The evaluation process should be directed at: 

(a) the specific program content and objectives; 

(b) the quality of instruction; and 

(c) the facilities utilized. 

• The standards used as a basis for evaluation should be developed 
by independent peer groups. 

• Programs should provide some means by which participants are 
given tangible recognition for their successful achievement. 

• Participation in the evaluation process should be voluntary. 

The Advisory Committee recognizes that there are significant dif- 
ferences in the requirements for modern training programs organized on 
a State basis, those designed for large municipal and urban entities, 
and those oriented to small, rural fire service organizations. The pro- 
posed evaluation process should be structured to recognize such differ- 
ences and, at the same time, speak to the appropriate standards for each 
level and type of fire service activity within such organizational 
programs. 

A major problem that any evaluation process for training programs 
would encounter is the current lack of a measurement of training effort 
that is universally used and accepted, such as the semester (or quarter) 
credit hour common to academic education programs. This standard is 
important if participants in fire service training programs are to re- 
ceive tangible recognition for achievement. 
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A relatively recent innovation by some educational and vocational 
institutions and professional societies to provide a means of measure- 
ment for nonacademic continuing education is the Continuing Education 
Unit (CEU)."^^ According to Enell, the CEU is defined as: 

Ten contact hours of participation in an organized 
continuing education activity under responsible 
sponsorship, ^japable direction, and qualified 
instruction. 

The CEU appears to be well suited as a supplement to the measurement 
needs of individual training activities within a total training program. 
The CEU could afford a numerical means of measurement that would be 
readily identifiable and, at the same time, maintain a discrete difference 
from the semester or quarter credit hour used for academic education. 
This does not preclude a training program from having both CEU's and 
credit hours within its total structure. But use of the CEU would allow 
separate identification of training and educational courses. The use of 
such a measurement for fire service training activities could be of 
significant value in providing a basis for interprogram experience 
transfer as well as serving as a foundation for an accreditation process. 
While the CEU is not, in itself, envisioned as tangible recognition 
for achievement, it could serve as a valuable adjunct. 

In addressing the need for an evaluation process for fire service 
related training programs, the Advisory Committee also considered the 
form and format most suitable to such an activity and the possible 
role for the National Fire Academy. 



For more information on CEU's, see Appendix J. 

John W. Enell, "The CEU Comes of Age," Engineering Education , Vol. 65, 
November 1975, pp. 147-156. 
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Although an accreditation process is not recommended, the proposed 
evaluation program can benefit from those elements of the accreditation 
system adaptable to the evaluation of firP traiuing programs; specifi- 
cally, the use of peer groups for the design and implementation of such 
a system. For fire service tiaiuin^., v-e peor group would include 
persons with recognized experience and i i^e in the appropriate 



at eas< 



The major problems faced by such an - alnatiDn system are the 
initiative, funds, and advisory expertise voe,lei in the early design 
stages and subsequent implementation. The S3;s':em also must gain 
acceptance by organizations that can usefully take part in the program. 
The National Fire Academy can provide an effective and valuable service 
in these areas. By virtue of its charge under Public Law 93-498 
(Section 7), the Academy appears uniquely qualified (1) to provide the 
initiative and funds to organize appropriate peer groups to consider the 
design and implementation of such an evaluation system, (2) to serve in 
a resource and advisory capacity to the peer groups, and (3) to assist 
in gaining the support of the concerned fire service training organizations. 



12^ 

For a review of the peer group and its relation to the accreditation 
process, see Appendix B. 
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CHAPTER 4 



ACCREDITATION OF THE NATIONAL FIRE ACADEMY 



A basic element of the charge to the Advisory Committee was to 
examine whether the Academy itself should seek accreditation as part of 
its long range goals, m carrying out this charge, the Committee re- 
viewed the types of accreditation available and considered the need and 
justification for accreditation within the Academy's overall mission. 

As the Academy is still in its formative stages, the Advisory 
Committee relied heavily upon the Academy's preliminary planning reports. 
Table 4.1 illustrates the Academy's general strategy for developing a 
training and education system to further the professional development 
of fire service personnel and others— such as architects, architect- 
educators, and urban planners— requiring fire prevention and control 
Jcnowledge in their professional activities. Figure 4. A illustrates how 
the Academy plans to accomplish these objectives. 

The Academy has three major organizational divisions: Operations, 
Planning, and Evaluation; Education and Training; and Assistance (see 
Figure 4.B) . Figure 4.C shows the developing organizational pattern 
within the Education and Training Division and some of the emerging 
areas of activity related to education and training. 

in addition to conducting its own courses, the Academy is authorized 
to support fire service education and training programs that are con- 
ducted under outside auspices. This latter aspect is important if the 
Academy is to provide national leadership in fire education and training. 
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Table 4.1. THE MAJOR TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES OF THE NATIONAL 
FIRE ACADEMY 



Needed to create a training and education system capable of overcoming 
the deficiencies in the fire service field are: 



• 


Management Development 


• 


Improved Service 


• 


Technical Development 


• 


Improved Safety 


• 


Personnel Development 


• 


Improved Teamwork 


• 


Career Development 


• 


Improved Management 






• 


Improved Fire Personnel 






• 


Improved Productivity 



Although its history is brief, the Academy already is carrying out 
definitive education and training activities. These point the way to 
continuing and future developments. in the area of curricula develop- 
ment, the Academy is focusing on two features: 

• The development of courses and course materials related to fire 
safety topics of national priority. 

• The development of model curricula, training programs, and 
auxiliary educational aids. 

A total of 26 courses are listed in the five-year plan of the Academy. 

Some have gone through a formal development process and are considered 

complete; some have proceeded to testing and evaluation; and others are 

in the planning stage. These courses provide instruction: 

• In professional development for senior and junior officers. 

• In selected fize service specialties, such as fire inspector, 
arson investigator, fire instructor, public education 
specialist, etc. 
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Figure 4. A. STRATEGY OF THE NATIONAL FIRE ACADEMY 
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Figure 4.B. GENERAL SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE NATIONAL FIRE 
ACADEMY 
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Figure 4.C. SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
DIVISION 
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• In specialized areas of concern within the fire service, such 
as marine fire prevention and control, aircraft fire control 
and crash rescue, and emergency medical services. 

• For professionals outside the fire service who are concerned 
with fire prevention and control. 

The next five years will be critical for the Academy. During this 
period, the Academy will be finalizing and implementing its specific 
course and curricular structure, recruiting faculty, and (most impor- 
tantly) beginning to teach a student population. At the same time, the 
Academy will be providing assistance to fire-related education and 
training programs nationwide. By 1983, the Academy should have made 
major strides toward becoming a recognized academic and service 
institution. 

Justification for Accreditation 

To an institution engaged in academic education or vocational 
training, accreditation is a form of recognition and acceptance. 
Accreditation of the Academy and the requirements for maintaining 
accreditation would serve to: 

• Certify that the Academy has met established standards for an 
academic institution. 

• Assist prospective students by guaranteeing that the Academy 
maintains certain standards of academic quality. 

• Assist other colleges and universities in determining the 
acceptability of transfer credits from the Academy to their 
degree or certificate programs. 

• Identify the Academy to public agencies and private corpora- 
tions as meeting identifiable institutional standards of quality 
for funding purposes. 

• Afford the Academy protection against internal or external 
pressures bearing on the quality of its programs. 
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• stimulate the creation of goals and objectives for self- 
evaluation and program development within the Academy, 
involving the total spectrum of faculty and staff. 

• Provide a stimulus for the general improvement of 
educational standards. 

In brief, accreditation of the National Fire Academy appears to 
offer advantages to the growth^ development^ and acceptance of the Acad- 
emy as an academic institution. Accreditation also would enhance and 
assist in the acceptance and recognition of the leadership ro?e of the 
Academy in fire service education and fire service training in general. 

Types of Accreditation 

As pointed out earlier, two forms of accreditation o^^-rently are 
used in the United States. These are institutional (on .onal) accred- 
itation and specialized (or programmatic) accreditation. There is a 
third approach frequently used by developing, proprietary education, 
and vocational training institutions, and the education/ training enti- 
ties of some government agencies; this is "recognition through affilia- 
tion." While not accreditation, it does provide a form of acceptance. 

Institutional Accr editation . The Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Universities was used to study institutional accreditation 
because the initial proposed location for the Nations 1 Fire Academy was 
the Marjorie Webster Junior College site in Washington, D.C. The 
process of accreditation review by a regional association involves six 
basic features:"^ 



Middle states Association of Colleges and Schools, Candidacy for 
Accreditation wit h the Commission on Higher Education of the Middle 
States Association of C olleges and Schools (Philadelphia, Pa,) 1978. 
This document is reprinted as Appendix D. 
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1. The standards or criteria upon which the association reaches 
its accreditation decision. 

2. A self -study document prepared by the institution describing 
its educational goals and objectives and speaking specifically 
to the aforementioned standards of criteria. 

3. An on-site evaluation visit by a team representing the accredit- 
ing association. 

4. The mechanism within the association for reaching the final 
accreditation decision. This includes an opportunity for the 
institution to review and respond to the report prepared by the 
visiting team. 

5. Notification to the institution of the accreditation decision. 
If the action is to accredit, this includes the time duration 
for the period of accreditation. 

6. If the action is to accredit, the association includes t. e in- 
stitution in its annual official listing of institutions .neet- 
ing its standards. 

Institutional accreditation is a lengthy process that can consume 
one or two years. The normal term of accreditation by a regional associa- 
tion is ten years. Although the institutional accreditation process 
does not evaluate the specific quality of individual degree programs 
and courses — concentrating instead upon the overall edDility of the in- 
stitution to maet its educational goals and objectives — these aspects 
are a part of the overall evaluation. 

Regional acc:.editing associations also have a form of recognition 

as a prelude to eventual institutional accreditation, called "Candidate 

2 

for Accreditation Status." As stated by the Middle States Association: 

Candidate for Accreditation Status offers institu- 
tions the opportunity to establish an initial, but 



For a description pf the orocedpres and requirements of the Middle 
States Association for Candidate Status, see Appendix D. 
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formal and publicly recognized, relationship with 
a regional accrediti:.g commission. A status of 
affiliation which indicates that an institution 
is progressing toward (although not: assured of) 
accreditation, the candidate classification is 
designed for postsecondary institutions which 
may or may not be fully operative, in either 
case the institution must provide evidence of 
so\ind planning, have the resources to implement 
its plans, and appear to have the potential for 
attaining its goals within a reasonable time.^ 

A review of the Middle states requirements illustrates the magni- 
tude of effort, planning, and development confronting the Ajademy in 
seeking Candidate status and, eventually, institutional accreditation. 
Candidate Status may be maintained for a maxizr.wn neriod of six years. 
Accordingly, the Academy must envision suf:.- 5 developmenc to meet 
institutional accreditation requirements within six years even before 
seeking Candidate Status, 

The Academy could meet the eligibility requirements for Candidate 
Status within a reasonable time span; the major problem is the planning 
and development needed to prepare the Candidate for Accreditation Plan- 
ning Document— the institutional self-study—that is key to achieving 
Candidate Status. This self-study document must speak definitively 
to the following: 

• Institutional purpose and objectives. 

• Constituency served and enrollment projections. 

• Procedures for evaluating institutional effectiveness. 

• Current and projected educational programs. 

• Financial base and projected funding. 



2 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools, op. cit . 
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• Institutional personnel — faculty and support staff. 

• Physical plant and physical resources. 

• Library and learning resources. 

• Institutional organization decision procedures. 

• Current and anticipated problems relating to growth and 
development. 

Each topic must be covered currently and for a projected time span of 
six years. 

Giver the current development of the Academy and its educational 
programs, institutional accreditation — or Candidate Status — appears 
not to be feasible in the immediate future, but should not be excluded 
as a possibility in the long term. 

Specialized Accreditation . This type of accredi^.ation, as it 
exists in the fields of law, medicine, engineering, business, and a 
host of occupational specialties and professions, is concerned with 
the quality of the educational programs preparing students for the 
practice of the specific profession. Agencies and organizations cor- 
cerned with specialized accreditation frequently require institutional 
accreditation as a prerequisite for specialized accreditation evaluation. 

Currently there is no accrediting agenc./ or organization serving 
the fire service education or fire service training fields other than 
fire engineering and fire engineering technoloqy degree programs currently 
accredited by the ECPD. The Academy does not now plan to develop an 
emphasis in engineering or engineering technology; it thus seems pre- 
mature to consider a specialized accreditation approach. 

Recognition Through Affiliation . This is a cooperative process 
whereby an institution seeks formal contractual affiliation with 
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accredited colleges and universities involving interinstitutional 
transfer of courses and course credits and perhaps faculty interchange 
as well. 

There are two affiliation alternatives possible: 

1. Affiliation arrangements could be sought with a single, 
accredited institution. 

2. Affiliation arrangements could be sought with a number of 
accredited institutions on a wide geographic basis. 

Affiliation arrangements would have considerable advantages for 
the Academy: (1) such arrangements could be initic-.ted almost immediately, 
and could proceed concurrently with the development and implementation 
of the short- and long-range academic plans of the Academy; (2) Academy 
courses, delivered at the Academy, would be accepted by the affiliated 
college or university toward one or more of its degree programs; and 
C.) courses taken at the affiliatea college or university could be 
integrated into the academic/training programs of the Academy. 

Acceptance of Academy courses to fulfill degree requirements at 
affiliated institutions would help students to transfer credits to 
nonaffiliated, but accredited, institutions. This would accelerate 
acceptance of the Academy and eliminate wasteful duplication of 
facilities and programs. 

The close association with affiliated institutions would afford 
the Academy an interim recognition while proceeding with its develop- 
ment and planning for possible institutional accreditation. The asso- 
ciation would also be of considerable aid to the Academy in that these 
affiliate-; institutions would be a valuable source of information re- 
garding preparation for the accreditation evaluation process. 
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Affiliation arrangements could serve to stimulate in' cr' nstitut 
faculty exchanges and interaction. This could be valuable to the 
growth and development of the Academy, 
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APPENDIX A 

GLOSSARY: Working Definitions Developed by the Advisory Committee on 
Fire Training and Education, National Academy for Fire 
Prevention and Control 



Academy ; 

An institution offering instruction or training in a specialized field. 
Accreditation ; 

The process by which an agency or organization evaluates and recognizes 
an institution or program of study as meeting certain predetermined 
criteria or standards. 

Accreditation, Institutional ; 

The granting of recognition to an institution of learning by an official 
review board indicating that the institution as a whole has met estab- 
lished standards and that each of its parts is contributing to the 
achievements of the institution's objectives, although not necessarily 
all on the same level. 

Accreditation, Specialized ; 

The granting of recognition to a program, department, or school that is 
part of a total collegiate or other type of postsecondary institution. 
The unit accredited may be as large as a college or school within a uni- 
versity or as small as a curriculum within a discipline. 

Approval ; 

The giving of a formal or official sanction, or the taking of a favorable 
view. 

Certification ; 

The process by which a recognized agency or association grants recogni- 
tion to an individual who has met certain predetermined qualifications. 
The act on the part of a state or local government or another authorized 
body of granting official recognition that a person is qualified in 
keeping with the provisions of the certificate; it applies chiefly to 
professional services. The instrument of certification is usually in 
the form of a license. 

Class ; 

A group of students enrolled together for a scheduled course of instruc- 
tion; a group of students in an educational institution who entered to- 
gether and who may graduate together. 
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Credential; 

Something that gives a title to credit or show confidence. 
Codes ; 

A stated body of laws, principles, or rules arrange " /ycematically for 
easy reference (see standards). 

Conference ; 

A meeting of a group of individuals to consider a particular subject or 
problem. 

Continuing Education Uni ts (CEU) : 

Normally defined as 10 contact hours of participation in an organized 
continuing education experience under responsible sponsorship, capable 
direction, and qualified instruction. 

Course ; 

Organized subject matter in which instruction is offered within a given 
period of time and for which credit or certification is awarded upon 
successful completion of the requirements. 

Course, Core ; 

A course required of all students in a program, providing '/istruction on 
minimum and basic essentials of the program. 

Course, Terminal ; 

A course consisting of practical work and instruccion in a technical or 
professional or semiprofessional occupation. Generally the course does 
not serve as a building block for further study in the subject matter. 

Credit ; 

Official determination or value placed on the completion of a unit or 
course of study. 

Criterion ; 

A standard, rule, or test by whic'. something can be judged. 
Curriculum ; 

A systematic group of courses or sequence of subjects required for grad- 
uation or certification in a major field of study; a general overall 
plan of the content or specific materials of instruction that an educa- 
tional institution offers a student by way of qualification for 
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graduation or certification; a group of courses and planned experiences 
for a student under the guidance of the educational institution. 

Department ; 

An administrative subdivision of an educational institution giving in- 
struction in a branch of study. 

Education: 

The development of cognitive processes for attaining knowledge and 
skills, changes in attitudes and behavior, and growth of character by 
means of formal instruction and study. Included in cognition are per- 
ception, reasoning, conception, and judgement; also, the field of study 
that concerns itself primarily with the principles and methods of teach- 
ing and learning. 

Education, Higher : 

Formal training or education beyond high school. 
Fire Community : 

The total collection of all persons engaged in fire prevention and con- 
trol activities. 

Fire Services ; 

Any organization in any State or locality consisting of personnel, 
apparatus, and equipment that has as its purpose protecting property 
and maintaining the safety and welfare of the public from the dangers 
of fire, including a private firefighting brigade. The personnel of 
any such organization may be paid employees or unpaid voluni:eers or any 
combination thereof. 

Institution : 

An organization designed to serv.: some social purpose or end. 
Institution of Higher Educati on: 

An estciblishment organized for the purpose of providing higher education, 
perhaps offering advanced study, research, and instruction. 

Learning : 

'''he acquisition of symbolic knowledge or motor skills. 
Licensure : 

The process by which permission is granted to persons meeting predeter- 
mined qualifications to engage in a given occupation and ')r use a 
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particular title; or granting of permission to institutions to perform 
specified functions. 

Official Review Board ; 

A formal group specifically established to act independently to oversee, 
validate, develop, and implement certification and/or accreditation. 

Program ; 

A plan or procedure for dealing with some matter through a logical 
sequence of operations. 

Program, Educational ; 

The collection of all requirements, including courses that define a 
recognized field of study leading to a degree and/or other certification. 
Where completion of a program may require something other than courses 
in a field: i.e., physical education, co-op work/study, auxiliary 
courses, and the like. 

Program , Instructional ; 

Procedures, courses, and subjects offered by an educational institution 
over a period of time; statement or description of instructional activity 
over a period of time. 

Recognition ; 

The formal acknowledgment that certain predetermined criteria have been 
fulfilled. 

Registration : 

The process by which qualified individuals are listed on an official 
roster maintained by an agency or organization. 

Sanction ; 

The act of a recognized authority confirming or ratifying an action; 
authorized approval or permission. 

School : 

A place for formal training and instruction; a division within an educa- 
tional institution offering a curriculum of study in a special field. 

Seminar: 

A form of class organization in higher education in which a group of ad- 
vanced students engage in study or research under the general direction 
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of one or more teaching statf members for discussion of problems of 
mutual interest. 



Standards : 



Criteria established for use as a rule 
ing or judging. 

Standards^ Achievement (Academic) ; 

Specific levels of attainment or goals 
programs. 



or basis of comparison in measur- 



tc be mastered in educational 



Standards and Codes: 



Documents which have been judged suitable for legal adoption and enforce- 
ment which contain mandatory requirements (see codes). 

Training ; 

The teaching, drill, or discipline necessary for the mastering of a 
particular skill or group of skills. Training is associated with voca- 
tional skills as the process or experience of making one proficient or 
qualified to perform certain actions or tasks. 
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APPENDIX B 

THE PEER GROUP AND THE ACCREDITATION PROCESS 



Academic accreditation in the United States is essentially a peer 
group process for both institutional or specialized accreditation. 

Although the decisionmaking body and the visiting team involved 
in the institutional accreditation process will be diverse, each will 
contain knowledgeable peers for the various components undergoing 
evaluation and for the institution as an overall unit. For example, 
if the financial ^sources and the general administrative financial 
organization of an institution is under review, the visiting team 
will include at least one person knowledgeable in institutional financial 
affairs. The decisionmaking body within the accreditation organization 
will have similar expertise. 

Specialized accreditation involves a more restrictive application 
of the above generalities. When evaluating engineering programs, for 
example, the Engineers' Council for Professional Development (ECPD) uses 
visiting teams that include at least one knowledgeable engineer for 
each program under consideration. The accreditation decisionmaking 
body within the ECPD also is made up of engineers knowledgeable in the 
profession. 

The remainder jf this section focuses on the peer group in special- 
ized accreditation because this type of accreditation is most suitable 
for fire-related academic programs. 

Any organization seeking to become the responsible authority for 
specialized accreditation in a given field should seek recop.nition from 



Beckmann, R.B., College of Engineering, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland; based on a presentation to the 81st Annual Meeting of 
the National Fire Protection Association, May 1977, Washington, D.C. 



the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation (COPA) , which is: 

...dedicated to fostering and maintaining strength, 
excellence, and diversity through its assigned role 
in the national ccanmunity of American postsecondary 
education. COPA is a private, nongovernmental, 
nonprofit educational association established with 
the encouragement of the postsecondary educational 
ccxranunity. It was given as part of its mandate the 
responsibility to review, evaluate, and publicly 
designate through a recognition process reputaible 
and responsible accrediting bodies, to coordinate 
their accrediting activities, and to reevaluate the 
bodies periodically to help insure that they main- 
tain acceptable levels of performance.^ 

As a prelude to acceptance of a specialized accreditation organiza- 
tion, educational institutions generally require COPA recognition or 
pending COPA recognition. 

The Advisory Committee on Accreditation and Institutional Eligibil- 
ity also maintains a listing of nationally recognized accrediting agen- 
cies and associations. The Committee assists the United States Commiss 
cf Education to determine eligibility; it also advises the Commissioner 
on broader policy matters and specific issues relating to accreditation 
and institutional eligibility for Federal funding. 

Neither COPA nor HETaT define what constitutes a peer group in the 
context of programmatic professional accreditation. According to COPA: 

Item B-5: Concerning its puJDlic responsibility an 
agency (accrediting) makes publicly available aca- 
demic and professional information about members 
of its policy and decisionmaking bodies and its 
administrative personnel. 



2 

Council on Postsecondary Accreditation, Provisions and Procedures 
for Decominq Reco gnized as an Accrediting Agency for Postsecondary Edu- 
cational Institutions or Programs (Washington, D.C.), Oct. 25, 1975. 

The Advisory Committee 1= part o^^ the Bureau of Postsecondary Edu- 
cation, Office of Education, U 3. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 
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and 



Item c-7: Concerning its evaluative practices and 
procedures, an agency (accreliting) appoints to 
visiting teams, in consultation with institutions 
or programs, persons who are competent by virtue of 
experience, training, and orientation, taking rea- 
sonable precautions to insure that those selected 
will be able to develop, render, and articulate ob- 
jective opinions and decisions free of self-interest 
and professional bias.^ 

According to HEW: 

The agency or association uses competent and knowl- 
edgeable persons, qualified by experience and 
training, and selects such persons in accordance 
with nondiscriminatory practices: (A) to partici- 
pate on visiting evaluation teams; (B) to engage 
in consultative services for the evaluation and 
accreditation process; and (C) to serve on policy 
and decision-making bodies. 5 

The language used by the two organizations is quite similar. Al- 
though neither defines peer group ger se, the key wording refers to com- 
petence or qualification by virtue of experience, training, education, 
and orientation. 

A more specific definition of peer group qualifications for fire 
education requires the identification of two areas: (i) the general 
types of :.rograms envisioned to be candidates for the accreditation proc- 
ess (fire science, fire service administration, and fire protection re- 
lated to engineering or engineering technology) and whether the proposed 
accreditation process is for two-year (associate) or four-year (baccalaureate) 

4 

Council on Postsecondary Accreditation, op. ci t.. 
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programs; and (2) the marketplace for which graduates are trained. The 
latter factor is important to insure that the academic process recog- 
nizes and fulfills the practicing needs of the profession and its ever 
changing requirements. 

Presuining the aibove two factors are specified, appropriate peer 
group personnel would fall, normally, into one of the following two 
classifications: 

• Academic . College or university faculty teaching major field 
courses in the appropriate fire education program. Faculty of 
senior rank and having recognized expertise in the field. 

• Practicing Professionals . Industry /government or self-employed 
professionals having recognized expertise and experience in the 
field of professional practice and a demonstrated intiarest in 
education. 

Faculty representatives should have senior rank and a recognized 
reputation to insure acceptance of qualifications by the program seeking 
accreditation. Similarly, the practicing professional should have a 
demonstrated interest in education and the ability to mesh practicing 
professional requirements with the education process. This latter 
qualification can be demonstrated in a variety of ways: as a part-time 
lecturer at an academic institution, a member of academic visiting or 
advisory committees, or a participant in the education activities of an 
appropriate professional society. 

Defining the desired characteristics for peer group personnel is 
not difficult? more problematic is how to devise a iriechanism for locating 
qualified personnel whcj are willing to devote the time and energy re- 
quired. A common procedure is to seek nominations and assiiitance from 
professional societies in the field. ECPD, for example, relies almost 
exclusively on this mechanism. 
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Figure B.l. 



PROCESS'' OF THE PEER GROUP ACCREDITATION 
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Procedure 
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-Appeals and Due Process Consideic, 

tions 



1 ■ 
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SOURCES OF EXPERTISE FOR 
THE ACCREDITATION PROCESS 

Professional Societies, 
Academic Institutions, 
Private Practitioners 
the Public. 
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THE ACCREDITATION PROCESS 

The process of accreditation always ii.volves two parties: the 
accreditor and the accreditee. 

The accreditation process usually involves six bcsic features, 
as follows: 

1. The STANDARDS and/or CRITERIA upon which the accreditation 
decision is based. 

2. A SELF- STUDY prepared by the institution seeking accreditation. 

3. An ON-SITE E\'ALUATIO!SI to determine if the STANDARDS have been 
met. 

4. The mechanism of the final ACCREDITATION DECISION PROCESS by 
the Accreditor. 

5. The TERM OF ACCREDITATION and REEVALUATION . 

6. PUBLICATION by the Accreditor of an official listing of those 
institutions meeting its standards. 

ACCREDITATION IS A PEER GROUP EVALUATION PROCESS; IT MlTST SERVE A PUBLIC 
NEED AND IS A VOLUNTARY REQUEST ON THE PART OF THE INSTITUTION . 



THE STANDARDS AND/OR CRITERIA UPON WHICH ACCREDITATION IS BASED 



ACCREDITEE 

a. Should have opportunity for 
input to standards develop- 
ment and/or changes in 
standards. 



ACCREDITOR 

a. Must have well defined pro- 
cedures for developing stand- 
ards, considering and imple- 
menting changes. 

b. Implementation schedule should 
be well publicized with a rea- 
sonable time frame for imple- 
mentation of changes. 

c. Changes cannot be retroactive. 



ACCREDITEE 



THE SELF STUDY PREPARED BY THE INSTITUTION 

ACCREDITOR 



Must have a reasonable time 
frame from the initiation of 
the accreditation request to 
the completion of the self 
study. 



Responsible for developing 
scope,. . format , and objectives 
of the self-study document. 
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b. The self-study should encom- 
pass the widest possible seg- 
ment (administration and 
faculty) of the institution. 

c. The self-study document must 
be considered confidential. 



b. The self-study should be an 
integral part of the evalua- 
tion process. 



ON-SITE EVALUATION OF THE INSTITUTION 

ACCREDITOR 



ACCREDITEE 

a. Details of the on-site evalua- 
tion schedule should be well 
publicized within the institu- 
tion. 

b. Members of the on-site evalua- 
tion team must be (obviously) 
qualified for their task and 
each individual team member 
must be acceptable to the In- 
stitution. The Institution 
<^Qes not select the team mem- 
bers. 

c. The exit interview affords the 
institution opportunity for 
reaction to some of the general 
findings and observations. If 
the exit interview accomplishes 
its purpose, the final report 
on the visit should contain no 
surprises. 



a. Details of the on-site evalua- 
tion developed jointly with 
the institution. Procedures 
should be generally the same 
for all institutions. 

b. Purpose of each activity dur- 
ing the on-site evaluation is 
clearly defined. 

c. Should have well-defined pro- 
cedures for composing the on- 
site evaluation team members 
and defining their duties. 

d. The ultimate accreditation de- 
cision mechanism should be 
clearly documented. That is, 
is the accreditation decision 
a function of the visiting 
team or merely a report and/or 
recommendation to the final 
decision authority of the 
accreditor? 

e. There should be an exit inter- 
view between the vi-;iting team 
and institution representatives. 
There is, however, no indica- 
tion of the accreditation ac- 
tion to be recommended; it is 

a preview of strengths and 
weaknesses to be in final re- 
port. 
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THE MECHANISM OF THE FINAL ACCrJEDITATlON DECISION PROCESS 



ACCREDITEE 

a. At some point before the final 
decision process, the accredi- 
tee must have an opportunity 
to review the final report for 
"errors in fact" or supply 
supplemental information. It 
does not comment on "judgement 
statements" (due process) . 

b. Institution must recognize the 
confidentiality of the accredi- 
tation decision. Accreditor 
organizations generally have 
specific policies with regard to 
publication of accreditation 
decisions. 



ACCREDITOR 

a. The actual decision mechanism 
within the accreditor organi- 
zation must bP well defined 
and publicized. For example: 
Evaluation Team — Accredita- 
tion Committee — Board of Direc- 
tors, etc. That segment mak- 
ing the final decision must 

be public knowledge. 

b. The final accreditation deci- 
sion is conveyed to the insti- 
tution in writing along with 
the final report. These are 
confidential documents tsj the 
institution. 

c The accreditor must have a 
specific appeal policy and 
procedure. 



THE TERM OF ACCREDITATION AND REEVALUATION 



ACCREDITEE 

a. The term of the accreditation 
given the institution may also 
specify whether it applies 
retroactively. For example: 
an institution receives accredi- 
tation effective Sept. 1, 1977 
but the accreditor may state 
that this accreditation status 
applies to all graduates during 
1976-77; i.e. , retroactive for 
one year. 



ACCREDITOR 

a. The term of the accreditation 
is specified at the same time 
the accreditation decision is 
made and conveyed to the insti- 
tution. 

b. The reevaluation procedures 
and mechanisms for extension/ 
renewal of the institution's 
accreditation must be well de- 
fined and publicized. This 
could be another on-site eval- 
uation or based on a report by 
the institution. Usually, on- 
site evaluations are required 
at specified intervaJ.s, and 
reports are used for short 
term adjustments. 
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c. The accreditor notifies the 
institution well in advance 
of the expiration of the term 
of accreditation to allow time 
for meeting the accreditation 
schedule. This is simply a 
notification since the request 
for re-accreditation is volun- 
tary on the part of the insti- 
tution. 



PUBLICATION OF LISTS OF ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS 



ACCREDITEE 



a. 



The accreditee is generally 
supplied a galley-proof of 
how its listing will appear. 
This is simply a check to 
minimize editorial errors. 
This is usually more impor- 
tant where program accredi- 
tation (hence the specific 
name of the program) is in- 
volved. 



ACCREDITOR 

a. The accreditor publishes at 
periodic inteirvals (usually 
annually) lists of those in- 
stitutions having their accredi- 
tation. 



b. 



These listings usually include 
the date the institution (or 
programs) received intitial 
accreditation and the date of 
expiration. 
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APPENDIX C 



QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE CRITERIA USED BY THE ENGINEERS' COUNCIL FOR 

noJ^''''''''' DEVELOPMENT (ECPD) FOR THE ACCREDITATION EVALUATION REVIEW 
OF PROGRAMS IN ENGINEERING AND IN ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY ^ 

Baccalaureate Programs in Engineering 

The specific criteria that a baccalaureate (basic) level engineer- 
ing program must meet for accreditation by the a-?D are detailed in 
that organization's annual reports. In brief, the factors considered 
in the accrr Utation evaluation review (at periodic intervals not to 
exceed six years are: 

• The extent to which the program develops an ability to apply 
pertinent knowledge to the practice, of engineering in an effec- 
tive and professional manner. 

• The size .vid competence *of the faculty: the standards and qual- 
ity of instruction m the engineering areas as well as -a the 
supportive sciences and other areas serving the engineering 
student. 

• The admission, retention, c.nd scholastic work of the students and 
the records of graduates in further academic study and/or pro- 
fessional practice. 

• The attitude and policy of ti^e administration towards teaching, 
research, and scholarly productivity; and the general quality 
of leadership. 

• The commitment of the institution, financially and philosophi- 
cally, to the engineering program. 

In terms of specific criteria relating to the curriculum content, 
the ECPD requires: 

• 0.5 year (equivalent) devoted to the humanities and social 
studies . 

• 0.5 year (equivalent) of mathematics beyond trigonornstry . 

• 0.5 year (equivalent) devoted to the basic sciences such as 
physics, chemistry, the life sciences, etc. 



1 
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345 East 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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• 1,0 year (equivalent) of engineering sciences including those 
basic to engineering generally and those relevant to the speci- 
fic engineering discipline. 

• 0,5 year (equivalent) of integrating engineering design, systems 
analysis and synthesis, 

Ti;e above quantitative cj iria add to three (equivalent) years of 
the normal four-year program. The remaining time is available for indivi- 
dual educational objectives of the students or their institutions. 

Associate or Baccalaureate Programs in Engineering Technology 

The criteria used by the ECPD in evaluating associate or baccalau- 
reate-level engineering technology programs differ according to the de- 
gree level of the program. The quali. -^tive, or general, criteria follow 
the same frrmat as engineering programs, but are viewed in the context 
of the objectives of engineering technology. The specific ECPD minimum 
curricular criteria for uhe a-^sociate or the baccalaureate degree pro- 
gram are as follows: 

Associate Programs in Engineering Technology 

• 0,5 year (equivalent) of basic sciences plus mathematics. The 
basic sciences to include laboratory experiences involving ex- 
perimentation, observation, and measurement. Mathematics to 
extend from Collt ^e Algebra to the concepts and applications of 
Calculus , 

• 1,0 year (equivalent) of technical courses relating to science 
applications generally and within the program specialty, 

• 0,25 year (equivalent) of non- technical courses in oral and 
written communications, and humanities and social studies. 

The total time specified is 1,75 years (equivalent). 

Baccalaureate Programs in Engineering Technology 

• 0,75 year (equivalent) of basic sciences and mathematics. At 
the Aosociate degree le^ :1, the basic sciences and mathematics 
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are about equally divided; the additional quar ^er year may be 
in either or both areas according to the needs of the particular 
program. 

• 0.75 year (equivalent) of oral and written communic _ions, and 
humanities and social studies. 

• 1.5 years (equivalent) of technological courses, including tech- 
nical sciences, technical specialty, and technical electives. 
The technical specic'lly will incorporate skills and techniques, 
and technical design; tne technical electives must support 
career/program objectives. 

The total time specified is 3.0 years (equivalent). Again, it is 
to be noted that the ECPD ...inimum quantitative requirements total less 
than the normal academic time-requirements for the degree; thi? provides 
adequate time for incorporating into the program individual educational 
objectives of the students or their institution. 
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APPENDIX D 



REQUIREMENTS OF THE MIDDLE STATES ASSOCTATTOm op nnrrr^^^r. 

FOR "CANDIDATE FOR ACCREDITATION sJIt^"1 COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

on Higher Education ^ Secondary Schools or the Co^ission 

a'c1ioTLo°nVL\L°^u:ifL°\"1'r constructive inter- 

acade.ic col^^t'ln tL^LL state"" ^^^^^^.^"^^^ the postsecondary 
devised and used bv freetv . ■ ! "^""^^ interaction is a means, 

fessionalludSnt^ S^u^^L^^^^^e^lLlr^roT;,^ T^"? "sponsible pro! 
statement to the a^nPral ^ . ^"^^^^^iveness of educational institutions, a 

appropriate^ducati^n^^^Sct'^ e'sta'br 'j^d ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^d' 

their achievement can reasonabH; expected aSe-s"!^^"^."'^'^ 
accomplishing the... >dbstantian I ^"^^^''ted, appears m fact to be 

that it can I eKP.,,«a"o c"i]:™e t„1„^L?'''""'^' "^«-^' -PP<>"ed 

«a inatit. .;on aoDsars to h,^r^ affiliation which indicates that 

accreditation? ?te canSd«. J'"' """" '"">°"9>> " "Ot assured of) 

institutions -ich'™::? ^r^f--;- 

institution annivir.rT 1-^ j.uj.j.y uperacive. in either case an 

have the res^S r "L'Sp L's"planr:'d' °' 

for attaining its goals witMra reasonaMe^Le"'''" " '"^ 



A. The Application 

ELIGIBILITY 



^uc:t"on"':':?, ""^ Co...ission on Higher 

" oTt\: p'^^lL"';^tere"t ""^ ^is'"cii t " • ' ^""'^^^ representative 

.overnin, .ard includ. ^Tt^^^^-l^^,^, 



md^l"1L:e\'\s*;:cL%Tr„1"ccl'i'"^ °" 
Philadelphia? PennsXnla TnoT" 
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a professional or proprietary capacity with the educational institution 
on whose board they ar;e serving, and .s e service on that board can be 
subject in no way to current or potent: L conflicts of interests or 
loyalty. Men±)ers representing the public interest should be numerous 
enough to assure that they have an effective — though not necessarily 
a majority — voice in the affairs of the governing body) ; 

3) devote all, or substantially all, of its gross income to the support of 
its educational purposes and programs; 

4) have established an adequate financial base of funding commitments, 
and have available an externally audited financial statement, not more 
than one year old; 

5) have employed a chief administrative officer; 

6) offer, or plan to offer, one or more postsecondary educational programs 
equivalent to at least one academic year in length, with clearly de- 
fined and published objectives and a statement of the means for 
achieving them; 

7) require, in addition to study of the areas of specialization proper to 

"s principal educational programs, some work in general education and 
liberal arts or related areas, either as a prerequisite to or as clearly 
defined elements in those programs; 

8) have admissions policies compatible with stated institutional objectives 
APPLICATION PROCEDURES 

If the prerequisites listed above exist, an institution seeking candidacy 
should contact the Executive Director of the Commission on Higher Education. 
It is also a prerequisite for a staff member to visit the campus to discuss 
application proced^^res and materials. 

For action at the December meeting of the Commission, the application must 
be filed by October 1. For action at the June meeting, the application 
must be filed by April 1. 

After the stcff visit, the institution should prepare its application 
materials. There are no application blanks to fill out. The followir»q 
items constitute the application: 

1) evidence of degree-granting authority; 

2) copies of the Articles of Incorporation and/or the legal charter; 

3) letter of intent stating that the institution plans tc seek accredita- 
tion with all deliberate speed and indicating that the governing board 
har . ithorized the applicrition for candidacy; 

4) four copies of the catalog or a comparable prospe':tu&, 
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5) four copies of a Candidate for Accreditation Planning Documu^nt, 
compiled in accordance with the directions given below. 

APPLICATION MATERIALS 

The subjects to be addressed in the application which constitutes a 
planning document for both institutional and Commission use should in- 
clude, in addition to a brief history of the institution, current and 
give-year -projections of the following: 

1) the objectives of the institution, and any anticipated changes or 
modifications in these; 

2) the constituency to be served by the institution, as well as expecta- 
tions Of enrollment distributions and the assumptions upon which these 
expectations rest; 

3) the evaluation procedures used to assess institutional effectiveness 
and/or the projected program for continued evaluation; 

4) the current educational programs(s), its (their) relationship to the 
institution s objectives and constituency and to the directions in 
which the curriculum is expected to develop; 

5) the financial base of the institution, and anticipated staffing for 
institutional growth and development; 

the personnel who staff the institution, and future plans for staffing 
the educational programs and their supportive services; 

the current plant and physical resources, and plans for their 
development; 

the current library/learning resources center, with projections for 
Its development; 

9) the institution's organization and its decisionmaking procedures; 
their implications for institutional growth; 

10) the current and anticipated problems and opportunities in the growth 
and development of the institution, as well as possible plans for 
solving or meeting them. 

B. The Assessment 

ASSESSMENT VISIT 

After an institution files a complete application, at least two Middle 
States visitors are appointed to make an assessment of the institution. 

the%^fr ^'^'l consultation with the institution and 

the team members. For action at the December meeting of the Commission, 



6) 



7) 



8) 
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the assessment visit must be completed tay November 1; for action at the 
June meeting, by May 1. 

The institution arranges accommodations for the team, if they are needed. 

In preparation for an assessment visit, team members study an institution's 
application materials and the Commission's policies and procedures on 
candidate status expressed in this document. They keep full notes on their 
analysis so that, before arriving on campus, they will have identified 
major strengths and weaknesses, areas of concerns, gaps in information, 
etc. In consultation with the chief executive officer of the institution, 
the team chairperson also arranges a schedule for the visit and communicates 
it to team members and the Commission staff member working witn the 
institution. 

The work schedule for an assessment visit should allow for maximum contact 
with appropriate college personnel. Usually team members meet with major 
administrators, faculty and students when available, and members of the 
governing board. At some time during the day a tour of facilities should 
be made. Before leaving the campus, the visitors have a team consultation 
meeting to s Jtuaari.-e their findings, then meet with college representatives 
for a brief -^^rit interview. At this interview, the chairperson presents 
the team's major observations about the institution's eligibility for 
candidacy and its planning. Under no circumstnces , however, do team 
members communicate the specific action they will recommend to the 
Commission. 

A Commission staff member usually accompanies an assessment team, serving 
c3 an observer/resourco person. His or her major role is to provide 
orientation for the team and in cerpretation or clarification of Commission 
policy. 

Immediately after the visit, assessment team members report all expenses 
associated with the visit using the expense voucher provided on appointment 
to the team. Travel costs, meals, lodgings, and associated expenses are 
covered; in addition, a small honorarium is paid, in accordance with the 
schedule established by the Commission. 

TEAM REPORT ON THE ASSESSMENT VISIT 

Within a week of the visit, a brief report is prepared by the chairperson 
of the visiting team, essentially an assessment of the institution's 
eligibility for candidate status, its current stage of development, and 
its potential for attaining accreditation within a maximum of six years. 
It comments on the major limitations and difficulties which the institution 
is experiencing and the plans it has for overcoming them. 

The report is addressed to the institution, and brevity is the key. A 
tew pages are usually sufficient. A cover page should be attached which 

identifies the report as "Assessment Visitors Report to giving 

the location of the institution as well as the date (s) of the visit. 
The visitors' fu3 1 names and titles are also indicated. 
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For ease in reporting, the following format may be used: 
I. Introduction 

A. Nature and conduct of the visit 

B. Background data on institution or brief institutional 
description 



II 



Fulfillment of Eligibility Requirements 

A. Brief statements on instit^ition » s compliance with 
eligibility criteria 

B. Weaknesses or problem areas 

C Recommendations for improvement 

III. Quality of Institutional Planning 

A. Observations on candidate and on over-all plannina 
procedures 

B. Recommendations for improvement 

IV. Summary of Findings 

loLtTX^""^"^ '"^'""^^ the team's recommendation to the 

llT'TV.^^^r-"''""^ ""'^i'^^t^ status. This is communicated in a separate 

speciL° L'r °' " "^^"^'"^ recommendation! 
dat\^on"^ar"\^;ra:c%^ ^ ~n- 

rep^rf tfth """'"r' chairperson first sends a draft copy of the 

report to the institution. A short time later, h /she prepares the 

T^^e CoZllll ^^""^^ ^° institution and .0 the'^Co^Hsion 

The commission's copy is accompanied by the recommendation. 

INSTITUTIONAL RESPONSE TO THE ASSESSMENT REPORT 

An^institution has three opportunities for responding to the assessment 
1) at the exit interview, informal discussion of major points 



2) 



3) 



possible; ---"oo^..,. indjux points is 

the chairperson sends a draft copy of the written report to the 
chief executive officer, asking for correction of factual data 
inaccuracies, etc. The chairperson indicates in a covering letter 
by what date the corrected draft must be return to him/her! 

reZrT\Tytt' "^"""^^^''^ -^-^-es the final assessment 

it^f r ^^''^^^"^ ^ ^"^"'^^ institutional response and sends 
It to the Commission within one week of receiving the report This 

witT he^^^S:^! - ^^h-- to agree Tdisagr e^ 

r^L'va'nl TnTorLlToT'^ '° ^'^^ "^th additional 
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C. Commission Decision on Application for Candidate Status 



When the Commission has received the assessment report, the team recom- 
mendation, and the formal institutional response; these documents are 
forwar.iod to the Commission's Committee on Candidate Institutions for 
revir:,. discussion, and a Committee recommends l. ic^n to the Commission for 
a'.ti ' . 

In accordance with the schedule indicated above in Section B the Commis- 
sioner, after further review and discussion, takes action to grant or deny 
the status of Candidate for Accreditation. 

DENIAL OF CANDID;^TE STATUS 

An institution which is not admitted to candidate status is free to reapply 
wnen it has substantially improved those aspects of its operation identified 
in the Commission decision as major areas of concern. 

REFERENCE TO CANDIDATE STATUS IN INSTITUTIONAL PUBLICATIONS 

Institutions granted the status of Candidate for Accredi ■ 'ir.'' on must utilize 
the following statement if they wish to describe that st.:.:.us publicly: 

Candidacy for Accreditation is a status of affiliation 
with a regional accrediting commission which indicates that 
an institution has achieved initial recognition and is 
progressing toward, but is not assured of, accreditation. 
It has provided evidence of sound planning and the resources 
to implement its plans, and appears to have tho potential 
for attaining its goals within a reasonable time. 

p. The Candidacy Period 
PROCEDURES REQUIRED OF CANDIDATE INSTITUTIONS 

Institutions admitted to the status of Candidate for Accreditation are 
required to: 

1) file an annual institutional data summary in accords : with guidelines 
supplied by the Commission office; 

2) file a copy of the annual external financial audit on either 
October 15 or February 15 of each year; 

3) file a semi-annual interim rep: t with tht. Commission office on 
October 15 and ^ruary 15 of each year. This report deals with 
significant devexopments during the six-month period it covers and 
brings the Commission up-to-date on the plans presented by the 
institution in its application document. The institution mails a 
copy of the report ' *- ^ consultant, as well as to the Commission 
office; 
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ITXTlu ^^°"^;;ltant appointed by the Commission. The consultant 
visits the institution twice a year, after he/she has received the 
interim reports referred to in 2) above, when long-established 
institutions are admitted to candidacy and immediately begin their 
preparations for an evaluation visit, the Commission sometimes waives 
this requirement. In other instances, the Commission may appoint two 
arrangement,: ^'^^ °^ complexity of an institution'wa^Lnts this 



5) 



undertake a self-study, be evaluated, and receive an accreditation 

T.niiT'l T Commission within six years of their admission to 

canaiciate status. 



APPOINTMENT AND RESPON .nL-TIES OF A CONSULTANT 

an in!^f^^^°''^'/^^ Co..aission usually appoints a consultant to work with 

cons"ltatio;°';ith%\"' P-iod. The appointment is made Ifter 

consultation .-ith the institution, and both the consultant and the 
institution are given the opportunity tc review it each year. 

visor;;;^'nf'^ ''"''"V responsibility is to be an informed, objective ad- 
visor who places professional experience and judgment at the service of 
an institution, working with it to assure that it has clearly defined 
and appropriate objectives, that it effectively monitors all aspectfof 
T.t'tlT'T.^ activity, that it develops an ongoing planning process, 
soWer to continue its work. He/she is not a problem- 

h°iTi-h '"'"''''^ °^ immediate answers for an institution's difficulties 

orLri ^ resource person who can assist in identifying institutional 
problems and contribute to the search for solutions. 

The first task of a consultant is to study an institution's application 
materials and to understand clearly the nature of the institution t^e 
.tage of its development, the probable length of its candidacy period. 
The Commission staff member who worked with an institution through its 
fnl TT" """T^^ ''"'^ '"^^ consultant establish this foundation 

IZ I .V" ^"'^ "^^^ available for consultation at any time 

through the candidacy period. ^ 

to'thrco^""-' "''^ institution does not lead to any recommendations 

Tn.lT.u? T ^"^"^'^'"^ accreditation. It is addressed directly to the 

institution and represents professional thought and judgment brought to bear 
on the institution's development. Accreditation may prove to be the 

ao!l f°fv.^^^ candidacy period, but it should not be viewed as the primary 
goal of the consulting relationship. Fi-j-mdiy 

hp?n^ir"''-^\'° ""^^^ ^ '^"^^^^ responsibility to the Commission. By 
helping an institution to improve, they are necessarily contributing to 
Its potential accreditability , and the Commission relies on the consultant 
evaluate c" institution's progress and its readiness for 

cLracLri'ticrof p"'ii''°"''' thoroughly familiar with 

Characteristics of Excellence in Higher Educ.^.-.n and also with the 
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Handbook for Institutional Self-Study , A consultant who succeeds in 
maintaining a healthy balance between an institution's natural concern 
about accreditation and its deeper interest in increased educational 
effectiveness will be serving the best interests of both the institution 
and the Commission on Higher Education . 

CONSULTING VISITS 

1) Visits ordinarily occur in fall and spring and usually last one day. 
One-day visits may begin on the afternoon or evening of the first 
day and conclude on the afternoon of the second day, or they may be 
confined entirely to a single day. Two-day visits, if desired by the 
institution and agreeable to the consultant, may follow the same 
pattern, beginning on the afternoon or evening of the first day and 
concluding on the afternoon of the third day, or in the morning of the 
first day and concluding on the evening of the second day, or the two 
days may be separated by an interval of time. 

2) The dates for consulting visits are set by the consultant and the 
president of the institution to be visited. Visits should take place 
shortly after the consultant has received from the president a copy of 
the institution's interim reports to the Commission, filed by October 15 
and February 15 each year. If prior arrangements have not been ir.ade, 
the consultant should contact the president after receiving an interim 
report. The consultant should also take the initiative in contacting 
the president if the interim report fails to arrive within a reasonable 
period after the designated dates. 

3) Any additional visits to an institutxon must be discussed with the 
Commission office, and no private arrangements should be entered into 
by a consultant and an institution during the time that the fomer is 
serving as the Commission's assigned consultant. 

THE CONSULTANT'S REPORT 

1) At the conclusion of each visit the consultant should meet with the 
president and other representatives of the institution to deliver 
an oral report on his or her observations. 

2) After the visit, a brief written report in letter or memorandum form 
should be submitted promptly to the president of the institution with 
strong urging that it be shared as widely as possible within the 
institution (with other administrative officers, faculty, board 
members). A copy of the consultant's report should be sent also to 
the Commission office, along with a statement of expenses incurred 

in making the visit. 

3) An institution's application materials usually provide the focal point 
for discussions during its consultant's first visit, though the consul- 
tant need not be limited to topics discussed therein. A basic continuity 
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5) 



6) 



should be observable through these materials, . .b-,equent interim 
reports, and the consultant's reports to the ir. f. i tution. Taken 
together, these documents should constitute a fairly coherent 
account of an institution's progress through the period of candidacy 
It should be noted again, however, that both the institution and the 
consultant should use these documents as the foundation for their 
ongoing dialogue, not as a limiting factor. 

If the consultant wishes to comment in reports to the institution on 
sensitive or personal matters, he or she should do so separately in a 
confidential letter or orally to the president. For exampl-, if in 
the consultant's judgment, specific staff relationships or staff per- 
formances seem inadequate, these matters should be discussed confi- 
dentially with the president or in rare instances with a trustee. 

Every consultant's report should contain a disclaimer to the effect 
that the views expressed represent those of the consultant only and 
not of the Commission. 

A consultant's reports are designed for use within an institution, 
not tor publication. The Commission receives a copy of these r ports, 
but It never makes them available to anyone except in the following 



cases 
a) 

b) 



if an institution uses parts of a report in such a way as 
to misrepresent its status, the Commission reserves the 
right to make the full report available to the public; 

if a consultant must be replaced for any reason during the 
course of his or her relationship with an institution or 
if its candidate status must be reviewed, the Commission 
sends confidential copies of all reports to the new consultant 
or to the status review visitor. 

RELATIONSHIP OF THE CONSULTANT TO THE EVALUATION 

A Candidate for Accreditation may be considered for accreditation at any time 
within the SIX year period of candidacy, provided that it has graduated at 
least one class which has completed its full degree program. The evaluation 
visit will not occur until this first graduation has taken place. 

Preparations for the evaluation visit, of course, may begin earlier. An 
institution proceeds into self-study and begins to prepare for evaluation 
after consultation with its consultant and with the Commission staff. 

The decision to proceed into self-study and be considered for evaluation is 
normally made by mutual agreement among the institution, the consultant, 
and the Commission staff, and is arrived at through consultation in whatever 
timing and pattern best serve the institution. When consensus cannot be 
reached, the matter is taken to the Commission's Committee on Candidate 
Institutions. 
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The self-study process is formally initiated by a Commission staff mem>)er, 
who visits the campus at a time agreed upon with the institution. Tlie 
Commission office will inform the consultant of this visit* 

When a candidate institution has formally begun the self-study period, 
usually about eighteen months before its evaluation visit is to take 
place, it no longer is required to submit interim reports to the Commission. 
It is free, however, to arrange for continued visits from its consultant 
if it judges these to be useful and the consultant is willing to make them. 
Although consultants can be very helpful as reactors to the self-study 
process, they should not become involved in the preparation of the self- 
study document, since this should be the work of the institution. When the 
institution is prepared for an Appraisal of Readiness visit, the consultant 
relationship formally ends. 

APPRAISAL OF READINESS VISIT 

The Appraisal of Readiness for Evaluation is precisely what its name 
implies: a last minute checkup to give an institution thj benefit of 
corrobc ration by experienced outsiders that it really is_ ready to be 
evaluated. The date for the evaluation visit is tentative until the 
institution's president has received the appraisers' report. 

An appraisal of readiness is actually a consultative service, usually 
requiring a one-day campus visit by the person who may chair the evaluation 
visit and one other proposed team memi-'er. The result is reported directly 
to the institution to help its officers reach a decision on whether to go 
ahead with the full evaluation. The apparisal is designed to encourage 
an institution to make a .stvong bid for accreditation at the earliest 
practicable moment by removing some of the risk in doing so. But an 
appraisal is not an evaluation, and a favorable report does not guarantee 
that accreditation will quickly follow. An unfavorable appraisal report 
does not place the institution at a disadvantage but simply indicates 
that further preparation is advisable. 

The appraisers report directly to the head of the institution, orally 
before they Jeave and in writing shortly thereafter. A copy of their 
written report is sent to the Commission's executive staff for their infor- 
mation, so that they can help the institution plan the next step. The 
evaluation team visit normally follows a favorable report in approximately 
eight weeks to three months. 



REVIEW OF CANDIDATE STATUS 

A candidate institution's interim reports and the reports from its consul- 
tant should provide cumulative ev:dence that it is progressing satisfactorily 
toward accreditation. The Commission reserves the right to remove an 
institution from the list of Candidates for Accreditation after dae notice, 
if such evidence is lacking or if the conditions on which the institution 
was admitted to cand-.dacy are radically altered. 
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In the event that a candidate institution fails to make satisfactory pro- 
g.-ess toward accredication, the Commission appoints a small team to visit 
the campus and to review the institution's status. The institution 
arranges accommodations for the team, if they are needed. 

In preparation for such visits, status review visitors study the planning 
dociunent originally submitted by the institution, the interim reports it 
has subsequently filed, the consultant's reports, and any pertinent materials 
supplied by the instifjtion or the Commission office. Before arriving on 
campus, they should have identified the major discrepancies they perceive 
between the institution's original plans and its progress to date. In con- 
sultation with the chief executive officer of the institution, the chairperson 
of th9 status review team also arranges a schedule for the visit and 
communicates it to team members and to the Commission staff member working 
With the institution. 

The work schedule for a status review visit should allow for maximum contact 
with appropriate college personnel. After a preliminary team orientation 
session, team members should meet with major administrators, faculty and 
students, members of the governing board, sponsors, and any related other 
groups. Before leaving the campus, the visitors have a team consultation 
meeting to summarize their findings, then meet with college representatives 
fcr a brief exit interview. At this interview, the chairperson presents 
the team s major observations on the institution's situation with respect to 
accreditation. They do not, however, communicate the recommendation they 
Will make to the Commission. 

Immediately after the visit , status review visitors report all expenses 
associated with the visit using the expense voucher provided on appointment 
to the team. Travel costs, meals, lodgings and associated expenses are 
covered; m addition, a small honorarium is paid, in accordance with the 
schedule established by the :ommission. 

Within a week of the visit, the chairperson sends to the chief executive 
officer a draft of his/her written report, essentially a presentation of 
the team's findings on the progress of the institution in the light of its 
application materials and interim reports. All major aspects of the insti- 
tution should be touched on. The length of the report will vary according 
to institutional circumstances, but a maximum of ten pages is suggested 
The chief executive officer reviews this draft for factual errors and 
misinterpretations only. 

AS soon as the corrected draft is returned to the chairperson, he/she pre- 
pares a final report and sends copies to both the institution and to the 
Commission. In a separate covering letter to the Commission, he/she 
recommends specific action regarding candidate status. 

Shortly after receiving the final report, the chief executive officer 
sendr. to the Commission a formal institutional response, agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with the team's findings. 

The status review report, the team's recommendation, and the institutional 
response are reviewed m turn by the Committee on Candidate Institutions and 
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by the full Commission. The latter body makes the decision regarding 
continuance in candidate status and communicates this decision to the 
institution. 

An institution which is removed from candidate status may not ordinari 
reapply for at least two years from the date of the Commission action. 
Cases of voluntary withdrawal «ill be handled individually. 



E . Costs During Candidacy 

1) The assessment visit preceding admission to candidate status : 

The institution is billed by the Middle States Association office 
after the visit. The assessment fee is $150, plus travel costs 
and honor ia for the visitors. The chairperson's honorarium is 
$100; additional visitors, $50 each. Living expenses are also 
billed if the institution has not handled them directly. 
Extended visits may require special billing. 

2) The semi-annual visits of a consultant during the candidacy period 

After each visit the institution is billed by the Middle States 
Association office for the consultant's travel expenses and for 
an honorarium of $100 (plus $75 for each additional day, should 
a visit be extended) . Living expenses are also billed if the 
institution has not handled them directly. 

3) Annual fees ; 

Candidate institutions are assessed on an annual fee on the basis 
of full-time equivalent enrollment according to the following 



scale: 

Full-Time Equivalent Enrollment Annual Fee 

Under 500 $ 430 

501 to 1,000 740 

1,001 to 2,000 800 

2,001 to 3,500 980 

3,501 to 5,000 1,100 

5,001 to 10,000 1,350 

More than 10,000 $1,470 



Among the costs covered by this annual fee are those for services 
rendered by the Commission office and for all staff visits to the 
institution. The fee is also a means of sustaining an indepenamt , 
non-governmental accrediting activity. 
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APPENDIX E 

ACCREDITATION SURVEY BY THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FIRE TRAINING AND 
EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY FOR FIRE PREVENTION AND CONTROL: 
QUESTIONNAIRE AND RESULTS (1977) 



The purpose of this survey is to gain further insight into "accredita- 
tion** and provide you an opportunity to have input into the delibera- 
tions of the Advisory Committee on Fire Training and Education of the 
National Academy for Fire Prevention and Control, Any comments you may 
have for the Committee are encouraged and welcomed either individually 
or on behalf of an organization. 



NAME TITLE 

INSTITUTIONAL AFFILIATION 



These definitions may help you answer the questions which follow: 

ACCREDITATION - INSTITUTIONAL: The granting of recognition to an 
institution of learning by an official review board indicating that the 
institution as a whole has met established standards and that each of 
its parts is contributing to the achievements of the institution's ob- 
jectives, although not necessarily all on the sam52 level. 

Example: North Central Association of Schools and Colleges. 

ACCREDITATION - SPECIALIZED: The granting of recognition to a pro- 
gram, department, or school which is part of a total collegiate or other 
type of postsecondary institution. The unit accredited may be as large 
as a college or school within a univ3rsity or as small as a curriculum 
within a discipline. 

Examples: Engineer's Council for Professional Development, Society 

of American Foresters or the Nat'l. Architectural Accrediting 
Board. 

GENERAL INFORMATION SECTION 

1. Does your educational institution have "institutional" Yes 
accreditation (from one of the regional Accrediting No 
Associations)? j^ot Sure 



(a) If so, which one? 



Does your fire-related educational program/curriculum Yes 

have "specialized" or programmatic accreditation? No. 

/ \ ^jz , Not Sure 
(aj It so, by whom?. . 




Does your program have any other mechanism of Yes 
accreditation (by state, etc.)? No 

Not Sure 

In your state, must all 2-year college level fire Yes 

programs use the same uniform or mandated curricu- No 

lum? Not Sure 

Is there a requirement for teacher licensure or Yes 
certification in your state? No 

Not Sure 

(a) If your answer to question 5 is yes, does Yes 
this requirement also apply to instructors No 
of your fire program? Not Sure 

If you provide fire training programs within your Yes 
institution does any part of it receive college No 
credit? Not Sure 

Does your institution award college credits for Yes 
training done outside the institution? No 

Not Sure 

(a) If so, cite example 



Approximately, how many students/graduates of Students 

your program are not members of the public fire Graduates 
service and/or do not plan to be members of the 
public fire service? 

OPINION SECTION 

Do you feel that the National Fire Academy should Yes 
be accredited? No 

Not Sure 

Do you feel that there needs to be a "specialized" Yes 

or programmatic accrediting agency (i.e., peer No 

group) specifically for fire-related education Not Sure 
programs in colleges? 

(a) If your answer to question 10 is yes, should Yes 

this specialized accrediting agency be of No 

the same caliber as others in postsecondary Not Sure 
educational accreditation? 
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11- Do you feel that the National Fire Academy should Yes 
be an accrediting agency for programs in fire'edu- No 
cation conducted on college campuses? ^ot Sure 

For further information on the Committee and/or their 
meetings contact: 



R. Wayne Powell, Executive Secretary 
Advisory Committee on Fire Training* and 
Education 

National Academy for Fire Prevention 

and Controj. 
P.O. Box 19518 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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FINAL fa=:S(jLTS FROM THE SURVEY ON ACCREDITATION 



1- Does your educational institution have "institutional" Yes 52 
accreditation (from one of the Regional Accrediting No 2 
Associations ) ? Not Sure 0 

(a) If so, which one ? 

CO>tMEN'rS : 

Southern Assn, of Colleges 
North Central (Candidacy) 
North East Assn, of Colleges 
Western Assn- of Colleges 

Middle States Assn- of Colleges Si Secondary Schools 

Middle Atlantic 

North West Accrediting Assn, 

New England Assn, of Schools & Colleges 

2- Does your fire-related educational program/curriculum Yes 17 
have "specialized" or programmatic accreditation ? No 33 

Not Sure 4 

(a) If SO/ by whom ? 
COMMENTS: 

Tenn. Commission on Fire Fighter Standards 
Mass, Board of Regional Commission-Colleges 
Colorado State Board for Community Colleges and 

Occupational Education 
Delaware County's: Pa. State Fire School - Lewistown 
California State Board of Fire Service 

Bureau of Fire Standards and Training - Ocala, Florida 

Richland-Lexington County Area Commission 

111, Community College Board 

111. Fire Commission 

Connecticut St. Firemen's Assn, 

University of California 

The course work is approved by the curriculum committee 

and the College Board 
Part of 2 year AS degree program 

State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
Associate Degree Program was accredited by ECPD 
BS Degree Curriculum was examined by ECPD-Final Report 
Pending 

The Dept. of Community Colleges as Specialization 
City University System/State Education Department 
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3. Does your program have any other mechanism of ac- 
creditation (by state^ etc.) 7 



Yes 23 
No 25 
Not Sure 3 



COMMENTS : 

By the Mass. Board of Regional Community Colleges 

State of New York 

State University of N.Y. 

Ohio Board of Regents 

What do you me am? 

111. Comm. College Board 

State approval is being sought for our AA program 
(as is required by law) . 

Tennessee Commission on Fire Fighting Personnel 
Standards and Education are setting up a 
mechanism for accrediting or approving pro- 
grams. 

Commission on Higher Education-Middle States Assn. 
State Board of Regents for Higher Education 

4. In your state, must all 2-year college level Yes 4 

fire programs use the same uniform or mandated No 49 

curriculum ? Not Sure 1 

COMMENTS: 

For all 13 regions. 

Within the iMass. Community College system (15 
Colleges) the curricula are almost identical 
in content. 

State Colleges only, current curricula for pri- 
vate colleges and universities is expected from 
minimal state standards. 

The State Fire Training Program suggest one but 
some colleges vary somewhat. The State Assn. 
of Fire Educators is trying to standardize it. 
But they have certain core subject require- 
ments, and inset at least yearly to discuss 
mutual course needs. 

Yes: To a degree but they are allowed to meet 
local needs with their own curriculums & with 
approval of the Dept. of Comm. Colleges & 
State Board of Education. 

5. Is there a requirement for teacher licen- Yes 37 

sure or certification in your state? No 16 

Not Sure 1 



(a) If your answer to question 5 is yes , 
does this requirement also apply to 
instructors of your fire progrcun? 
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Yes 24 
No 16 
Not Sure 0 
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COMMENTS : 



Not at Conununity College level. 

At Secondary level and in fire training but not at 
college. 

In addition to the State requirement a certificate 
for college related subjects is required from 
the State Bureau of Fire Standards and Training. 

Not on College level — Regional only. 

At University level. 

Only at High School level. 

Only if full time instructors. 



6. If you provide fire training programs within your Yes 27 

institution does any part of it receive college No 21 

credit? Not Sure 0 



COMMENTS : 



No training program. 

Not for transfer to University. 

Will not accept credits for training when transfer. 
Don't provide. 

7. Does your institution award college credits for Yes 26 

training done outside the institution? No 24 

Not Sure 0 

(a) If so^ cite example. 



COMMENTS : 



Courses may be challenged if in the opinion of the 
instructor the student has had acceptable training. 
Tuition must be paid. The challenge test time is 
worked out between instructor and student. 

EMT training — certification of nurses, fire fighters 
and dental hygienist. 

Airport fire fighter USAF Program, and for any 
military fire program. 

Credit is given for life experience which is for part 
of a training program. 

Advanced Standing — An officer might be given credits 
for an introductory course based on his experience 
of training outside school. 

CO-OP credits for in-service fire fighters. Effec- 
tive Sept. 1977, we will no longer do so. 

PACT Program — transfer credits in the Social Science 
area of graduation requirements. 

Life experience accreditation & institutions. 

Synopsias-Workshops — Fire Department Academy Programs. 

No credit is given for hands-on practical firemanship. 

Field Programs Seminars. 
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COMMENTS : (Continued ) 

Cciarses taken at other fire academies or training in 
military. 

Maximum of 4 credits for outside training & education. 
EMTA, ERT. 

Limited credit for experimental learning: Fire Academy 
Training (Basic) 9 Units total 

2 Lecture courses (6 Units) 
2 Lab Courses (3 Units) 

EMT 

CLEP, transfer credit for other school. 

Not as long as J. J. Guthrie has anything to say 

about it. There is much pressure to "give" 

credit for vocational training. 
No training — Yes on Education credits. 
Only for two courses Method of teaching by Dept. of 

Comm. Colleges; and EMT courses which are certified 

by a testing procedure by State. 
NYC Fire Department Port Authority if deemed accept- 

cible by Fire Science Department 
66 hour basic training (State) — 3 credit hours. 

8. Approximately^ how many students/graduates of your 
p rogram are not members of the public fire service 
and/or do not plan to be members of the public fire 
service? 



COMMENTS : 





Low 


High 


Low% 


High% 


Students 


0 


300 


1 


60 


Graduates 


0 


100 


1 


15 



One of our graduates has a job on his days off managing 
a fire & safety program for a company with plants in 
three states, they are completely satisfied with his 
perfonriance. 

Intentions of cadets are unknown. 



OPINION SECTION 

^« Do you feel that the National Fire Academy should Yes 38 

be accredited ? jjq 

Not Sure 4 

COMMENTS : 



I feel it would detract from its prime objective of 

developing information for the field. 
It can grant no degrees. 
Institutional — By regional Assn. 
For what/to do what? 
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10. Do you feel that there needs to be a "specialized" Yes 44 

or prograitimatic accrediting agency (i.e,y peer No 5 

group) specifically for fire-related education pro- Not Sure 2 
grains in colleges ? 

(a) If your answer to question 10 is yes^ should Yes 36 

this specialized accrediting agency be of the No 3 

same calibe^" as others in postsecondary educa- Not Sure 6 
tional accreditation? 



COMMENTS : 



The peer group should be exactly as stated. In other 
words. Junior College or Community College programs 
should be a peer group and fire engineering colleges 
should be a peer group, CAUTION: Do not try to 
put the two year college programs on an engineering 
curriculum. Community colleges are for the local 
communities. Our program training for the needs of 
our community . 

If we are to serve the private industry. 

Require special knowledge. 

Higher, 

Basically I agree with standardization, but I am con- 
cerned with the requirements that would be insti- 
tuted, 

NFPA College Section, 

The "peer group" for "Fire Protection" is more inclu- 
sive than just fire service. 
Not necessarily from what I've seen of the others. 

11* Do you feel that the National Fire Academy should Yes 13 
be an accrediting agency for programs in fire No 30 

education conducted on college campuses ? Not Sure 8 

COMMENTS : 



Through the focal points in the State, However, if the 
State Fire Academies become the focal points for the 
State, there must be equal representation* on the 
State focal point boards at the State Academy, Other- 
wise, the State Academies will take care of their own 
interest first. 



♦Representation ; meaning representation where college members carry 
as much weight by vote as State Academy Directors and Members, The 
State Fire Board is presently stacked against Junior Colleges and Senior 
Colleges in the State of Mississippi, This political machine has de- 
veloped over the years and is saturated throughout the entire State Fire 
Service in favor of the State Fire Academy, 
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1 1 • COMMENTS : ( Con t i nued ) 



If such a group is created. 

If the system were realistic & satisfactory. 

The Academy seems the logical agency. 

Not as they stand now. 

Concerning accreditation, I think it is absolutely vital 
for academic specialized approval for curricula be 

establish'" ' iny institution. 

The alterna non-accreditation is a virtually use- 

less program oi questionable value at best. Curricula 
need not be standardized to the point of duplication, 
but the National Academy should be able to offer 
specialized courses in fire administration and tech- 
nology. 

I, so far, have been impressed by the intentions and 
progress thus far on the part of the NFA. 

Only if Federal Aid is provided, then as advisory Agency 
only. We need a branch of NFA on the West Coast, it 
is impossible for us to attend meetings on the East 
Coast. 

Too many Chiefs not enough Indians. 

In states, such as Tennessee, where a central agency 
of the state is empowered to oversee college programs 
dealing in Fire Science conflict with any other 
accreditation board is inevitable. 

Guidelines should be furnished state agencies pertaining 
to course (or preferably program) content by NFPCA. 
A type of performance objectives specifying informa- 
tion to be included as minimum criteria may be con- 
sidered. These guidelines would, by necessity, be 
broad* 

Since the NFPCA has chosen to deal with only one organ- 
ization within each state, it seems to be in order 
that this practice be continued. Rather than consider 
each and every program in the U.S. on an individual 
basis, the NFPCA should furnish guidelines to the 
particular state agoncy through which they are deal- 
ing. Adequate uniformity of program content could 
be brought about by such administration. 

Any NFPCA guidelines concerning course or program 
content would be expressed as minimum requirements. 
Any state or individual program which sees fit 
to be more thorough or extensive should be wel- 
come to do so. 

Opinions expressed in this note are personal. They do 
not reflect any opinion, necessarily, other than my 
own. 

Only when NFA is itself accredited. 
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APPENDIX F 



MEETINGS HELD BY THE ADVISORY COmiTTEE ON FIRE TRAINING AND EDUCATION 



1. January 31- February 1, 1977 
Washington, D.c. 

2. April 25-26, 1977 
Washington, D.c. 

3. July 25-27, 1977 
Seattle, Washington 

4. October 21-22, 1977 
St. Louis, Missouri 

5. January 5-6, 1978 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

6. April 3-4, 1978 
Washington, D.C. 

7. July 13-14, 1978 
Washington, D.C. 

8. October 11, 1978 
Washington, D.C. 
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APPENDIX G 



PERSONS OFFERING PRESENTATIONS TO THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FIRE TRAIN- 
ING AND EDUCATION 



!• Herbert Scales 
President 

California Fire Chiefs Association (Third Meeting) 

2. James McSwain 
Chairman 
College Section 
International Society of 

Fire Service Instructors 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma (Third and Fifth 

Meetings) 

3. James J. Bemis 
Executive Director 
Commission on Colleges 
Northwest Association of 

Schools and Colleges 
Seattle, Washington (Third Meeting) 

4. Larry Borgelt 

Oklahoma State University 
Chairman-Fire Science and 

Technology Educators Section 

of NFPA 

Stillwater, Oklahoma (Third, Fourth, 

written statement 
at Fifth) 

5. Edward Prendergast 
Washington State Fire 

Training Academy 
Olympia, Washington (Third Meeting) 

6. Cleo Hathaway 
Washington State Fire 

Training Academy 
Olympia, Washington (Third Meeting) 

7. William Bates 

Far West Laboratories 

San Francisco, California (Third Meeting) 
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8. John Bryar 
Head 

Department of Fire Protection 

Engineering 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

9, James Erickson 
Dean 

Professional Studies at the 
Central Washington State 
College 

Ell ensbur g , Was h ing ton 

10, Roger Neal 
Firefighter 
Salem Fire Department 
Salem, Oregon 



11. Lawrence Walsh 

Fire Science Coordinator 

and Instructor 
Joliet Junior College 
Joliet, Illinois 

12. Eugene Fottrell 
Professor 

Atlantic Community College 

Past President, National Association of 

Fire Science and Administration 
Mays Landing, New Jersey 

13. Richard Small 
Director 

Oregon Fire Standards and 

Accreditation Board 
Salem, Oregon 

14. Betty Jo Mayeske 
Director-Open University 
International Association of 

Firefighters 
Washington, D.C. 

15. Howard Tipton 
Administrator 

National Fire Prevention and 

Control Administration 
Washington , D.C. 



(Third Meeting) 



(Third Meeting) 



(Third Meeting — 
written Comments) 



(Fifth Meeting) 



(Fifth Meeting) 



(Third Meeting) 



(Third Meeting) 



(Sixth Meeting) 
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APPENDIX H 



TEXT OF THE FEDERAL FIRE PREVENTION AND CONTROL ACT OF 1974 




Public Law 93-498 
93rd Congress, S. 1769 
October 29, 1974 



an act 



88 STAT. 1535 



To reduce loHses of life and i)ro|>erty, through l>etter Are prevention and control, 
and for other purposes. 

He it tnarted by the Senate a/u/ /louse of ReprettetUativeif of the 
f 'Tilted States of America in Congress assembled^ That this Act may 
\^ cited as tlu" 'Fedeial Firt' Prevention and Control Act of 1}>74". ' 



FIN DIN OS 



Sk( . *1. The C'ongiesi; fi ndii that — 

(1) The National Coniniissioii on Fire Prevention and Control, 
established pursuant to Public I^w 90-ii59, has made an exhaustive 
and comprehensive examination of the NationV fire problem, has made 
detailed findings as to the extent of this problem in terms of human 
suffeiing and loss of life and property, and has made ninety thought- 
ful lecommeiidations. 

(2) The United States today has the highest per capita rate of death 
and property loss from fire of all the major industrialized nations in 
the world. 

(3) Fire is an undue burden affecting all Americans, and fire also 
constitutes a public health and safety problem of great dimensions. 
Fire kills P2,000 and .scars and injures 300,(XK) Americans each year, 
including SOJXK) individuals who require extended hospitalization. 
Almost $;) billion worth of property is destroyed annually by fire, and 
the total economic cost of destructive fii-e in the United States is esti- 
mated conservatively to be $11,000,000,000 per year. Firefighting is 
the Nation's most hazardous profession. 

(4) Such losses of life and property frorn fire are unacceptable to 
the Congress. 

(5) While fire prevention and control is and should remain a State 
and local responsibility, the Federal Government must help if a sig- 
nificant reduction in fire losses is to be achieved. 

((i) The fire service an<l the civil deft^pse program in each locality 
would both benefit from closer cooperati'- 

(7) The Nation's fire problem is exacerbated by (A) the indiffer- 
ence with which some Americans confront the subject; (B) the 
Nation's failure to undertake enough research and development into 
f re and fire-related problems; (C) the scarcity of reliable data and 
information; (D) the fact that desi^ers and purchasers of buildings 
and products generally give insufficient attention to fire safety; (E) 
the fact that many communities lack adequate building and fire pre- 
vention codes; and (F) the fact that local nre departments spend about 
95 cents of every dollar appropriated to the fire services on efforts to 
extinguish fires and only about 5 cents on fire prevention. 

(8) There is a need for improved professional training and educa- 
tion oriented towird improvmg the effectiveness of the fire services, 
including an increh^-^ed emphasis on preventing fires and on reducing 
injuries to firefighter. . 

(9) A national syst-sn for the collection, analysis, and dissemination 
of fire data is needed help local fire services establish research and 
action priorities. 

(10) The number of specialized medical centers which are properly 
eouipped and staffed for the treatment of bums and the rehabilitation 
01 victims of fires is inadequate. 

(11) The unacoeptably high rates of death, injury, and property 
loss from fire can be reduced if the Federal Government establishes a 



Federal Pire 
Prevention and 
Control Aot of 
1974, 

15 VSC 2201 
note* 

15 use 2201, 

15 use 278f 
notes* 
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Pub. Law 93-498 - 2 - October 29, 1974 



coordinated program to support and reinforce the fire pr-'vention and 
control activities of State ana local governments. 



PURPOSES 



15 use 2202. Svx\ 'X It is declared to be the purpose of Congress in this Act to— 
( 1 ) reduce the Nation's losses caused by fire through better fire 
prevention and control; 

(•2) supplement existing programs of research, training, and 
education, and to encourage new and improved programs and 
activities by State and local governments; 

{:\) establish the Xational Fire Prevention and Control Adniih 
istnition nnd tho Kiro Krwoiiivh Tenter within the Departi, 
(\)ni7Merce: iii, i 

(4) estiiblish an iiitcnsiticd program of research into the treat- 
ment of burn and smoke injuries and the rehabilitation of victims 
of fires within the National Institutes of Health. 



DEFINITIONS 



15 use 2203. Skc. 4. .\s used in this Act, the term^ 

(1) '^Academy'' means the National Academy for Fire Preven- 
tion and Control; 

(2) "Administration" means the National P'ire Prevention and 
Control Administration established pursuant to section 5 of this 
Act ; 

^ "Administrator" means the Administrator of the National 
P'lre Prevention and Control Admini.stration ; 

(4) "fire service" means any organization in any State consist- 
ing of pei-sonnol, apparatus, and equipment which has as its pur- 
pose protectintr property and maintaining the safety and welfare 
of the public fronj the dangers of fire, including a private fire- 
fighting brigade. The pei-sonnel of any such organization may be 
paid employees or unpaid vohinteers or any combination thereof. 
The location of any such organization an^ its responsibility for 
extingui.shment and suppression of fires may include, but need 
not be limited to, a Federal installation, a State, city, town, bor- 
ough, parish, connty, fire district, fire protection district, rural 
fire district, or other special district. The terms "fire prevention", 
"firefighting", and "firecontrol" relate to activities conducted by 
a fire service; 

(5) "local*' means of or pertaining to any city, town, county, 
special purpose district, unincorporated territory, or other politi- 
cal subdi vision of a State ; 

(6) "Secretary" means the Secretary of Commerce; and 

(7) "State" means any State, the ^District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Canal 
Zone, Guam, American Samoa, the Ti-ust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands and any other territory or possession of the United States, 

rsTAni.ISllMK.Vr OF THE N'ATION'AL FIRE PREVENTION AND CONTROL 

ADMINISTRATTON 

15 JSC 2204. Sec. 5. (a) P^stabmshmknt op Administration.— There is hereby 

established in the Department of Commerce an agency which shall be 
known as the National Fire Prevention and Control Administration. 

(b) Admini.strator.— There shall be at the head of the Administra- 
tion the Administrator of the National Fire Prevention and Control 
Administration. The Administrator shall be appointed by the Presi- 
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October 29, 1974 - 3 - Pub. Law 93-498 



dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall be 
compensated at the rate now or hereafter provided for level IV of the 
Executive Schedule pay rates (5 U.S.C. 5315). The Administrator 
shall report and be responsible to the Secretary. 

(c) Deputy Administrator.— There shall be in the Administration 
a Deputy Administrator of the National Fire Prevention and Control 
Administration who shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall be compensated at 
tlie rate now or hereafter provided for level V of the Executive Sched- 
ule pay rates (5 U.S.C. 5316). The Deputy Administrator shall per- 
form such fiiiictions hs the Admini.strat-i* ffv^in ♦^•mi- ,,iik' 

•-7r», or dui iiig ill' ^h. IKV 

" o( tht Adnnnistrator or in thv event of a vacaiicv in the 
olluf of Administrator. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Sec. t;. The Administrator is authorized to take all steps necessary 15 USC 2205* 
to educate the public and to overcome public indifference as to fire and 
fire prevention. Such steps may include, but are not limited to, publi- 
cations, audiovisual presentations, and demonstrations. Such public 
educatioii efforts shall include programs to provide specialized infor- 
mation for those groups of individuals who are particularlv vuliH^iable 
to fire hazards, such as the young and the elderly. The Administrator 
shall sponsor and encourage research, testing, and experimentation to 
(icteimine the most effective means of such public education. 

NATIONAL .\CADEMY FOR KIRE PREVENTION .vNP CONTROL 

Se,'. 7. (a) Establishment.— The Secretary shall establish, at the 15 use 2206. 
earliest practicable date, a National Academy lor Fire Prevention and 
Control. The purpose of the Academy shall be to advance the profes- 
sional development of fire service personnel and of other persons 
engaged in fire prevention and control activities. 

(b) Superintendent.— The Academy shall be headed by a Super- 
intendent, who shall be appointed by the Secretary. In exercising the 
powers and authority contained in this section the Superintendent 
shall be subject to the direction of the Administrator. 

(c) Powers of Superintendent.— The Superintendent is author- 
ized to — 

(1) develop and revise, curricula, standards for admission and 
performance, and criteria for the awarding of degrees and 
certifications; 

(2) appoint such teaching staff and other })ersonnel as he 
determines to be necessary or appropriate ; 

(3) conduct courses and programs of training and education, as 
defined in subsection (d) of this section; 

(4) appoint faculty menb<*rs and consultants without regard to 

the provisions of title 5, United States Code, governing appoint- 5 use loi et 
ments in the competitive service, and, with respect to temporary aj^, 
and intermittent services, to make appointments to the same extent 
as is authorized by section 3109 of title 5, United States Code; 

( 5) establish fees and other charges for attendance at, and sub- 
scription to, courses and programs offered by the Academy. Such 
fees may be modified or waived as determined bv the 
Superintendent; 

(6) conduct short courses, seminars, workshops, conferences, 
and similar education and training activities in all parts and 
localities of the United States; 
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(7) enter into such contracts and take sucli other actions as 
may be utwstia i v in carrying out the |>nri)()st's of tlir \. n<l(MiJ' 
and 



(H) 



to — 



lUE Academy. 



' ' ■• ^ Mf)*! m-i inteit'Sted 

-The Superintendent is authorized 



(1) train fire service personnel in such skills and knowledge as 
mav be useful to advance their ability to prevent and control fires, 
inchuiing, but not limited to — 

( A) techniques of fire prevention, fire inspection, firefight- 
ing, and fire and arson investigation; 

(H) tactics and command of firefighting for present and 
future fire chiefs and commanders; 

(0) udminihtration and management of fire services; 
^ (I>) tactical training in the specialized field of aircraft 
fire e.ont.-ol and crash rescue; 

(K) tactical training in the specialized field of fire control 
and rescue aboard waterborne vessels; and 

(F) the trainijig of present and future instructors in the 
aforementioned huujects; 
{'2) develop nuidel cun-iciila, rraining programs, and other 
educational materials suitable for use at other educational institu- 
tunis, and to make such materials available without charge; 

develop and administer a program of correspondence 
courses to advance the knowledge and skills of fire service 
personnel ; 

(4) develop and distribute to appropriate officials model ques- 
tions suitable for use in conductmg entrance and promotional 
examinations for fire service persoimel ; and 

(5) encourage ^ht\i»clnsion of fire prevention and detection 
teelmology and practices in tlie education and professional prac- 
tice of architects, builders, city plannei-s, and others engaged in 
design and planning airected by fire safety problems. 

(e) ]*KtiiM(.\i. .VssisT.wi K.— The Administrator is authorized, to 
the extent that he determines it necessary to meet the needs of the 
Nation, to encourage new programs and to strengthen existing pro- 
grams of education and training by local fire services, units, and 
(iepartnients. State and U)cal governments, and private institutions, by 
providing technical assistance and advice to — 

(1) vocational training programs in techniques of fire preven- 
tion, fire inspection, firefighting, and fire and arson investigation; 

(2) fire training courses and programs at junior colleges; and 
(.i) four-year degree programs in tli-e engineering at colleges 

and universities. 

(f) Assistance. — The Adniinistrator is authorized to provide 
assistance to State and local fire servire .training j)rograms through 
grants, contracts, or otherwise. Such assistance shall not exceed 4 per 
centum of the amoe.nt authorized to be appropriated in each fisc.il year 
pursuant to section 17 of this Act. 

(g) SiTK Si:i.K(rrioN.~ rhe Academy shall be located on such site as 
the Secretary selects, subject to the following provisions : 

(1) The Secretary is authorized to appoint a Site Selection 
Board consisting of the Academy Superintendent and two other 
members to survey the most suitable sites for the location of the 
Academy and to make recommendations to the Secretary. 

(2) The Site Selection Board in making its recommendations 
and the Secretary in making his final selection, shall give consid- 
eration to the training and facility needs of the Academy, environ- 
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*Tm\r^ effects, the j^vh:, -ility of using a surplus ( Jom M.hient 
t»< and such otUt^ factoi-s as are deemed iniportant and rele- 
'Bfisl. The Secretary ahA/i make a final site selection not later than 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 
{h} CoNsTRLtTioN CosTs.—Of the sums authorizt^d to l)o appro- 
priated for thr i)urpose of impleinontin^r the prognims of the 
Administration, not more than $9.000,0()() shall W available for the 
construction of facilities of the Acadcmv on the site schvtcd under 
subsectu)!! (g) of this section. Such sums for sue li construction shall 
remain available until expended. 

(i) Educational .\nd PROrassioNAL Assistanie.— The Adminis- 
trator IS authorized to — 

(1) provide stipends to students attending Academy courses 
and programs, in amounts up to Tf) per centum of the expense, of 
attendance, as established by the Superintendent; 

(2) provide stipends to students attending courses and non- 
degree training programs approved by the Superintendent at 
universities, colleges, and iunior colleges, in amounts up to 50 per 
centum of the cost of tuition: 

make or enter into contracts to make pavments to in.sti- 
tutions of hijrher education for loans, not to exceed $J.5O0 per 
academic year for any individual who is enrolled on a fnli-time 
basis in an under^rmdnate or graduate program of fire research 
or engineering which is certified by the Superintendent. Ix)ans 
under this paragraph shall l)e made on such terms and subject to 
stich conditions as the Superintendent and each institution 
involved may jointly determine; and 

(4) establish and maintain a placement and promotion oppor- 
tunities center in cooperation with the fire Si»rvices, for lirefi^rhtiM s 
who wisii to learn and take advanta;re of ditTcrent or Mter career 
opi>ortunities. Such center shall not limit such assistance to stu- 
dents and graduates of the Academv. but shall undertake to as.sist 
all hre siTVice ])crs()nnel. 
(j) Ho.ARi> OF Visitors.— Fjion establishment of the Academy, the 
>ec.-etarv shall establish a procedure for the selection of professionals 
m the held of fire safety, fire prevention, fire control, research and 
(levelopnient in fire protection, treatment and rehabilitation of fire 
\ ictims, or local government services management lo serve as membci-s 
of a Hoard of Visitors for the Academv. Pursuant to such procedure, 
the Secretary shall select eight such persons to serve as members of 
such Moard of \ i^iitors to servo such terms as the Secretarv mav m v- 
scril)o. The function of such Hoard shall be to review annnallv the 
pro^rrain of the Academv and to make comments and recommendations 
to the Secretary regarding the operation of the AcAdeiny and any 
unprovements therein which such Board deems appropriate. Eacli 
member of .such Board shall be reimbui-sed for any expen.ses actually 
mcnrivd by him in the i»erforinance of his duties as a member of such 
Hoard. 

» r]^L:^'?.'^^^^^^^ Superintendent is authorized to establish Committee on 

a C omu ittee on Fire Trainitig and Education which shall inquire into Fire Training 
and nmke recommendations regarding the desirability of establishing and Education, 
a niechanism for accreditation of fire training and education proirrams Establishment, 
and courses, and the role which the Academy should play if such a 
mechanism is recommended. The Committee .shall consist of the Super- 
intendent as Chairman and eighteen other members appointed by the 
Administrator from among individuals .md organizations possessing 
special knowledge and experience in the field of fire training and edu- 
cation or related fields. The Committee shall submit to the Adminis- Report to 
trator withm two years after its appointment, a full and complete Administrator. 
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To«ni.r..tlon. ix^port of its findings and locominondations. Upon tlie submission of 
siicli report, tlio C\)nimittec shall cease to exist. Each appointed mem- 
ber of the ('omnnttee shall Ikj reinibnrsed for expenses aetuallv 
incurred in the performance of his duties as a member. 

(1) Ai)Mi.«?sioN.— The Superintendent is authorized to admit to the 
course.s and programs of the Academy individuals who are members 
of the firefighting, rescue, and civil defense forces of the Nation and 
such other individuals, including candidates for membership in these 
forces, as he dctennmes can benefit from attendance. Students shall lie 
admitted from any State, with due regard to adequate representation 
m the stuiient l)ody of all geographic regions of the Nation. In select- 
ing .student.s, the Superintendent may seek nominations and advice 
from ihe (ire services and other organizations which wish to send 
stiulcnls to the Academy. 

KiKi> tkciin(h.(k:v 

15 r^ ' 2207. Skc. S. (!i) Tkcunouxjy Devki.oi»mknt PROOK.\M.~TIie Administra- 

tor shall conduct a continuing program of development, testing, and 
rvjiluation of equipment for use by the Nation's fire, rescue, and civil 
defense .services, with the aim of making available improved suppres- 
sum, protective, au.xiliary, and warning devices incorporating the 
latest technology. Attention shall be given to the standardization, com- 
patibility, and interchangeability of such equipment. Such develop- 
ment, testing, and evaluation activities shall include, but need not fx- 
limited to — 

(I) safer, less eumlKM-.some articles of protective c\)thin<r. 
inrluding hehiiet.s, boots, and coats; 

(;J) breathing appiirntus with the iKcessarv dnratron of service, 
reliability, low wei^jht. and ea.se of i^in ration for practical use; 

{:\) safe and reliable au.xiliary e(|uipment for u.se in fire pre- 
veutitm, detection, and control, such as fire location detector.s. 
visual and audio communications equipment, and mobile equip- 
!nent : 

(4) special c\)t!iing and ecjuipnient needed for forest fire.s, 
brush fire.-i. od and gasoline fires, aircraft fires and crash rescue, 
fj.es occurring aboard waterboriie vessels, and in otJier si)ecial 
firefighting situations; 

(r>) fire detectors and related equipment for residential u.se with 
high sensitivity and reliability, and which are sufficiently inex- 
pensive to purchase, install, and maintain to insure wide accept- 
ance and use; 

{r>) ill-place fire prevention systems of low co.st and of increased 
reliability and effectiveness; 

(7) methods of testing fire alarms and fire protection devices 
and systems on a non-interference basis ; 

(8) the development of purchase specifications, standards, and 
acceptance and validation test procedures for all such equipment 
and devices; and 

(9) operation tests, demonstration projects, and fii-e investiga- 
tions in support of the activities set forth in this section. 

(b) Limitation*.— The Administration shall not engage in the 
manufacture or sale of any equipment or device developedpursuant 
to this section, except to the extent that it deems it necessary to ade- 
quately develop, test, or evaluate such equipment or device. 

(c) Maxagement STumES.— (1) The Administrator is authorized 
to conduct, directly or through contracts or grants, studies of the 
operations and management aspects of fire services, utilizing quanti- 
tative techniques, such as operations research, management economics, 
cost effectiveness shulies, and such other techniques and methods as 
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may be apphoabJe and ust^fuL S rU studies sliull include, but need 
not be hmited to, the allocation of resources, the optinniui locution of 
fire stations, the optinnini geographical urea for an integrated lire 
service, the manner of responding to alanns, the operation of cil vwide 
and regional fire dispatch centers, Hrehghtiug under conditions of civil 
disturbance, and the etfecti veness, frecpiencv, and methods of huildinir 
nispections. 

(2) The Administrator is authorized to conduct, directlv or through 
contracts or grants, research concerning the productivit v and ellicieucv 
of hre service personnel, the job categories and skills recpHred by li»'e 
s<«rvices under varying conditions, the reduction of injuries to lire 
stu-yice personnel, the most ellective fire i)revention programs and 
nctivities. and techniques for accnrjitelv measuring aud amilv/.iuL' the 
foregoing. ' 

(3) The Administrator is authorized to conduct, directly or through 
c.oi:.racts, grants, ov other forms of assistance, developnient testing 
and demonstration projects to the extent deemed necessary to intro- 
duce and to encourage the accejjtance of new technology, standards, 
operating methods, command techni(pies. and managemeu't svstems for 
utilization by the Hre services. 

(4) The Administrator is authorized to assist the Nation's fire serv- 
ices, directly or thnmgh contracts, grants, or other forms of assistance, 
to measure and evaluate, on a cost-l)enefit basis, the etfecti veness of the 
programs and activities of each fire suM'vice and the prediriabh* conse- 
quences on the applicable local fire services of coordination or combi- 
nation, in whole or m part, in a regional, metropolitan, or statewide 
lire service. 

{d} HruAi. AssisTAXCK.— The Adinlnistiator is }iuthori/.e<l to assist 
the Aation s hre services, directly or through cfuitracts. grants, or other 
forms of assistance, to sponsor and encourage research into approaches, 
techuKiues, systems, and equipment to improve lire prevention anil 
control in tlie rural and remote areas of t!ie Nation. 

(e) (V()m)iNATio>r.— In establishing and conducting nro-rams 
under this section, the Administrator shall take full advantage of 
applicable teciinological d velopinents made by other departments ami 
agencies of the Federal (Joveriiment. by State, and local governments, 
and by business, industry, and nonprofit a.ssociatious. 

XA'IIO.NAl. FIIIK DATA ('E\TKR 

Srr. 9. (a) fJKNKiui.. The Adniinist rator shall operate, directly or 15 use 2206. 
thn)ii<^h contracts or grants, an integrated, comprehensive National 
Mre Uata C enter for the selection, analysis, publication, and dissemi- 
nation of information related to the prevention, occurrence, control 
and resu.ts of fires of all types. The program of sucli Data Center shall Data center 
be chjMgncd to 1) provide an accurate nationwif' ^ analysis of the fire program, funo- 
problem (2) identify major problem areas, (3) assist in settinij pH- tlons. 
onties, (4) determine possible solutions to problems, and (5) monitor 
the progress of programs to reduce fire losses. To carry out these fuiic- 
tior s, tlio Data Center shall gatlier and analyze— 

(1) information on the frequency, causes, spread, and extin- 
guishment of fires; 

(2) information on the number of injuries and deaths resultinir 
from fires, including the maximum available informatimi on the 
specihc causes and nature of such injuries and deatlis. and infor- 
mation on proi>erty losses; 

information on the occupational hazards faced bv fire- 
hghteis, including the causes of deaths and injuries arising 
directly and indirectly, from firefighting activities* 
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(4) information on all typos of firofigliting activities, inchuli:i^ 
insppction practiros; 

(T)) tpchnical inforni.ition related to building construction, lire 
proportios of materials, and similar information; 

(0) infornnition on fire prevention and control laws, systems, 
methods, techniciues, and administrative structures used in iPoreii^n 
nations; 

(7) information on the causes, behavior, and best method of 
fonlrol i)f otju'r t vpes of (ire, inclndin<r. bnt not limited to, forest 
firtvs. brnsh fii-es, fire under^^round. oil blow-out fires, and water- 
b(»ine (ires; and 

(5) surh orlin- ijifornial ion and »lata as is deemed useful and 
applicable. 

(b) MKTiioi>s.--In carrying out the program of the Data (Vuter, 
the AdministratiM- is authorized to— 

(1) develop standardized data reporting methods; 

(•J) encourage and assist State, locnl, and other agencies, public 
and private, in devel(»ping and reporting infornuUion; and 

('M make full use of exist ing ilata gatliering aiul analvsis orga- 
nizations, i)oth public and private. * 
dls- (c) DissKMi.NATio.N.—The Admini.strator shall insure di.ssemina- 
tion to t)u» nui.ximnm extent po.«?sible of fire data collected and devel- 
oped by the Data Center, and shall make .such data, information, and 
analysis available in appropriate form to Federal agencies, State and 
local government.s, private organizations, indu.stry, business, and other 
ijiteresrcd persoiis. 

.mastku ri.ANS 

Skc. 10. (a) riKNKiur.~The establi.^hment of master plans for fire 
])reventn>n and eontrol are the responsil)ility of the States and the 
political subdivisions thereoi. Tin* Administrator is authorized to 
encourage and assist surh States and political subdivisions in .such 
planning activities, consistent with his powers and (iuties un<Ier this 
Act. 

(b) KKi'oitT. — Four years after the date of enactment of this Act. 
the Seeretary shall submit to the Congress a report on the estal)Ii.sh- 
ment and effeet ivene.ss of i.iaster plans in the field of fire prevention 
and eontrol thronghont the Xation. Such report shall include, but need 
not be limited to — 

(Da summary of the extent and quality of ma.ster nlauniu"' 
activities: i ^, 

{"2) a summary and evaluation of master plans that have been 
prepared by States and political subdi visions thereof. Such sum- 
mary and evaluation shall consider, with respect to each .such j)l:in 
(A ; the charaeteristies of the jiirisdictio?i adopting it, inchuiing, 
bnt not limited to, dens'tv and distribution of population; ratio 
of volunteer versus paid fire services; geographic location, topog- 
raphy, and elimate; per rjipita rate of death and property lo«s 
from fire; size and cliaracteristies of political subdivisions of the 
g^vru-nmenfal uniiS tliere(/f; :iud scK'io. economic composition; and 
fH) the approach to development and implementation of the 
master plans; 

('^) an evaluation of the best approach to the development and 
implementation of master plans (e.g.. central planning by a State 
agency, regicmalized planning within a State cOv^rdinated by a 
Si'Atc agency, or loeal planning supplemented and coordinated by 
a ,*>tate agency) ; 

f 4 ) an asses.sment of the co.sts and benefits of ma.ster plans ; 

(5) a recommendation to Congress on whether Federal financial 
assistance' slmuld be authorized in order that master plans can be 
de\*eloped in all ^taf<»s; and 
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. (6) a modpl nuistiM- plan or plans suituhli* for State and local 
iiiiplcinentatioii. 

(c) UKFiNiTioN.^For the purposes of this section, a ^'master plan" 
IS one which will resnlt m the planning' and implementation in the 
area involved of a p'nt»nil i)ro;rnini (,f action for fire prevention and 
control, surh master plan is reasonably expected to include (1) a 
survey of the resources and personnel of existin^^ fire services and an 
analysis of the effectiveness of the fire and hiiildincr codes in such area • 
(*2) an analysis of short and Um^r term fire f)revention and control 
needs in such area; a plan to meet the fire prevention and control 
needs m such area: and (4) an estimate of cost ami realistic plans for 
himncmL' the implementation of the plan and operation on a continuing 
hasis and a summary of prohlenjs that are anticipated in implementinL' 
siicii master plan. * ^ 

RKIMntrilSEMKNT FOR COSTS OF FlKEKTUUn N(J ON FEDERAL PROPERTY 

Sei'. 11. (a) Claim.— Each fire service that engages in the fi^htinir 
of a fire on property which is under the jurisdiction of the United 
states may hie a claim with the Administrator for the amount of direct 
f.^l^^n^s and direct losses incurred by such fire service as a i-esult of 
hpit ing such fire. The claim shall include such supporting information 
as the Administrator may prescribe. 

(b) DETERMiNATioN.—Upon receipt of a claim filed under sub- 
section (a) of this section, the Administrator shall determine— 

( 1 ) what payments, if any, to the fire service or its parent luris- 
diction including taxes or payments in lieu of taxes, the ITnited 
states has made for tlie support of fire services on the prooertv 
in question; f J 

(2) the extent to which the fire service incurred additional fire- 
hghting costs, over nnd above its normal operating costs in 
connection with the fire which is the subject of the claim; and 

{^) the amount, if any, of the additional costs referred to in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection which were not adequately 
covei-d by the payments referred to in paragraph (1) of this 
suosecLion* ^ 

(c) PAYMENT.--The Secretary shall forward the claim and a copy 
of the Administrator's determination under subsection (b) (3) of this 
section to the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall, upon receipt of the claim and determination, pay such fire service 
or Its parent jurisdiction, from any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
vvise appropriated but sabject to reimbursement (from any appro- 
priations which may be available or which mav be made availabfe for 
the purpose) by the Federal department or agency under whose 
jurisdiction the hro (xcuried, a sum no ^ivfitvr than the amount 
(letermined with respect to the claim under subsection (b)(3) of this 
section. \ / V ; 

(d) ADJTTDirATroN.— In the case of a dispute arising in connection 
with a claim under this section, the Court" of Claims of the United 
.states shall have jiirifdiction to adjudicate the claim and enter judij- 
ment accordingly. ° 

REVIEW OF codes 

Sec. 12. The Administrator is authorized to review, evaluate, and 
suggest improvements in State and local fire prevention codes, build- 
ing codes, and any relevant Federal or private codes and regulations 
In evaluating any such code or codes, the \dministrator shall consider 
the human impact of all code requirements, standards, or provisions 
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in terms of comfort and habitability for residents or employees, as 
well as the fire prevention and control value or potential of each such 
requirement, standard, or provision. 

FIRE SAFEITT EFTECTIVENESS STATEMENTS 

15 use 2212 » Sec. 13. The Administrator is authorized to encourage owners and 
managers of residential multiple* unit, commercial, industrial, and 
transportation structures to prepare Fire Safety Effectiveness State- 
ments, pursuant to standards, forms, rules, and regulations to be 
developed and issued by the Administrator. 

ANNUAL CONKERKNCE 

15 use 2213, Skc. 14. The Admuiisti-ator is autliorized to or;raniz<», or to imrtici- 
nate in or<;anizin^, an nnnnnlconfei-ence on Hre prevention and control. 
Ht» may pay, in whole or in part, the cost of such confereiu o and the 
expenses of some or all of the participants. AH of the Nation's fire 
services shall be eligible to send representatives to each such conference 
to discuss, exchange ideas on, and participate in educational progranihi 
on new techniques in fire prevention and control. Such conferences shall 
l)o open to the public. 

PCULIC SAFETTY AWARDS 

15 use 2214, Sec. 15. (a) Establishment. — There are hei*eby establi.shed two 
classes of honorary awards for the rcroo^iition of ontstnndinj]; and 
distinguished service by public safety officers — 

(1) the President's Award For Outstandino: Public Safety 
Service ("President's Award") ; and 

(2) the Secretary's Award For Distinpiislied Public Safety 
Service ("Secretary's Award''). 

(b) Description. — (i) The President s Award shall be presented by 
the President of the United States to public safety officers for extraor- 
dinary valor in the line of duty or for outstaniiinp contribution to 
public safety. 

(2) The Secretary's Award shall bo presented by the Secivtary, tl:^ 
Secretarv of Defense, or by the Attorney General to public safety 
officers for distinguished sei/ice in the field of public safety. 

(c) Selection. — The Secretary, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Attorney General shall advise and assist ^he President in the selection 
of individuals to whom the President's Award shall be tendered and 
in the course of performing such duties they shall seek and review 
nominations for such awards which are submitted to them by Federal, 
State, county, and local government officials. They shall annually 
transmit to the President the names of those individuals deteimined 
by them to merit the award, together with the reasons therefor. Recip- 
ients of the President's Award shall be selected by the President. 

(d) Limftation. — (1) There shall not be presented in any one cal- 
endar year in excess of twelve President's Awards. 

(2) There shall be no limitation on the number of Secretary's 
.Vwftrds presented. 

(e) Award. — (1) Each President's Award shall consist of — 

(A) a medal suitably inscribed, bearing such devices and 
emblems, and struck from such material as the Secretary of the 
Treasury, after consultation with the Secretary, the Secretarv of 
Defense, and the Attorney General deems appropriate. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall cause the medal to be struck and fur- 
nished to the President ; and 

(B) an appropriate citation. 
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(2) Each Secretary's Award shall consist of an app opriate 
citation. ^ 



(i) Rmulations.— The Secretary, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Attorney General are authorizec\ and directed to issue jointly such 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out this section. 

(g) DETiNmoNS.— As used in this section, the term "public safety ••Publio safety 
ofticer means a person 8erv'.ng a public agency, with or without offioar,»» 
compensation, m — 



[latitiuii, as — 

(1) a firefighter; 

(2) a law enforcement officer, including a corrections or court 



officer; or 

(3) a civil defense officer. 

ANNUA I. REPORT 

Sec. 16. Tlie Seci-etftry shall i-epoit to the Congress and the President Report to 
not later than June 30 of tlie year following the date of enactment of Congress and 
tins Act and each year thereafter on all activities relating to fire pi-e- President, 
ventioii and control, and all measures taken to implement and carry ^ 2215. 
out this Act during the preceding calendar year. Such rcpoit shall 
include, but need not be limited to — 

(a) a tliorough appraisal, including statistical analysis, esti- 
mates, and long-term projections of the human and economic losses 
due to fire; 

(b) a survey and summary, in such detail as is deemed advisable, 
of the research and technology program undertaken or si)onsored 
pursuant to this Act; 

(c) a summary of the activities of the Academy for the preced- 
ing 12 months, including, but not limited to— ^ 

( 1 ) an explanation of the curriculum of study ; 

(2) a description of the standards of admission and 
performance ; 

(3) the criteria for the awarding of degrees and certificates; 
and 

(4) a statistical compilation of the number of students 
attending the Academy and receiving degrees or certificates; 

(d) a summary of the activities undertaken to assist the Nation's 
fire services; 

(e) a summaiy of the public education programs undertaken ; 
(r) an analysis of the extent of participation in preparing and 

submitting Fire Safety Effectiveness Statements ; 

(g) a summary of outstanding problems confronting the 
administration of this Act, in order of priority ; 

(h) such recommendations for aoditional legislation as are 
deemed necessary or appropriate ; and 

(i) a summary of reviews, evaluations, and suggested improve- 
ments in State and local fire prevention and building codes, fire 
services, and any relevant Federal or private codes, regulations, 
and fire services. 

AtJTHORIZATrON OF APPROPTUATIONS 

Sec. 17. There are authorized to be appropriated to carry out the 15 use 2216. 
foregoing provisions of this Act, except section 11 of this Act, such 
sums as are necessary, not to exceed $10,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June .30, 1075, and not to e.xcml $15,000,000 for the fiscal vear 
ending June 30, 1976. 

FIRE RESEARCH CENTER 

Sec. 18. The Act of March 3. 1901 (15 U.S.C. 278), is amended by 
striking out sections 16 and 17 (as added by title I of the Fire Preven- 
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15 use 278f, tion Hiiil Control Act of \\H\S) juul by inserting in lieu thereof the 
278g, following new section : 

rBtubliahmatrt, ''Sec. 16. (a) There is hereby established within the Department of 
15 use 2 78r. Commerce a Fire Kesearch Center whioh shall have the mission of 
pei forming and snj3portit)ir research on all aspects of fire with the aim 
of providing scientinc and technical knowledge applicable to the pre- 
vention and control of fires. The content and priorities of the research 
program shall be determined in consultation with the Adniinistrator 
of the National Fire Prevention and Control Administration. In 
implementing this section, the Secretary is authorized to conduct, 
directly or through contracts or grants, a fire research program, 
including — 

" ( 1 ) basic iind applied fire research for the purpo.se of arriving 
at an muierstaiuling of the fundamental processes underlying all 
a>;pects of fire. Such research shall include scientific investigations 
of — 

'*(A) the physics and chemistry of combustion proce^sses: 

"(H) the dynamics of flame ignition, flame spread, and 
flame extinguishment ; 

*' ( C) the composition of combustion products developed by 
various sources and imder various environmental conditions; 

"(I)) the early stages of fires in buildings and other struc- 
tures, structural subsystems and structural components in all 
other types of fires, including, but not limited to, forest fires, 
brush fires, fires underground, oil blowout fires, and water- 
borne fires, with the aim of improving early detection capa- 
bility; 

""(K) the behavior of fires involving all types of buildings 
and other structures and their contents (including mobue 
homes and high rise buildings, construction materials, floor 
and wall coverings, coatinp, furnishings, and other com- 
bustible materials), and all other types of fires, including 
fore.st fires, brush fires, fires imderground, oil blowout fires, 
and waterhorne fires; 

*'(F) the imi(|ue fire ha/.ards arising from the transporta- 
tion and use, in industrial and professional practices, of com- 
bustible gases, fluids, and materials; 

*'(G) design concepts for providing increased fire safety 
consistent with habitability, comfort, and human impart in 
buildings and other structures; and 

•*(H) such other aspect.*^ of the fiVc process as may be 
deemed useful in pursuing the objectives of the fire research 
program ; 

•"(li) research into the hiolofricni. physiological, and psychologi- 
cal factors affecting hmuan victims of fire, and the performance 
r)f individual niembers of fire services, including — 

"(A) the biological and physiological effects of toxic sub- 
stances encountered in fires; 

"(R) the traunui. cardiac conditions, and other hazards 
resulting from exposure to fire ; 

''(C) the development of simple and reliable tests for 
dcternuning the cause of death from fires ; 
' "(r)) improved methods of providing first aid to victims 

of fires; 

"(F) psychological and motivational characteristics of 
persons who engage in arson, and the prediction and cure of 
such behavior; 

"(F) the conditions of stress encountered by firefighters, 
the effects of such stress, and the alienation and reduction of 
such conditions; and 
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(tr) such Other biological, psychologicul, and phviiio- 

control or provcntioii of rtrt's; and 
"(3) operation tests, demonstration projects, and fire investi- 
gations in siippor of the activities set forth in this si^ctioii. 

frJ, H „ ^"7 .l*"*" ""d advances arisin-r 

from the work of the research program are disseminated broadly, lie 
ih 1 ''"^""'"T the incorDoration, to the extent applicable and practi' 
cable, of such results and advances in building codes, lire codes and 
o her relevant codes, test methods, fire service operations and tra j.h g 
and standards, llie Secretary is authorized to Encourage and ass st h 

.'lime m ISiP " ' «*.«»■"<« llie /isc.lyonr ending 



vicTi.Ais or riitK 



AV^ifnV 1 ^i^ V";T".'"-~?"' ^crretary of Health, Kducatio... and 42 use 290a 
A\elfare .shall esfabli.sh, within the National In.stitnte.s of Health a d 
m cooperation with the Secretary, an e.xpaiided program of research 
on burns treatment of burn infliiies, and rehabilitation of viS 
of hrcs. The National Institutes of Hnalth shall— 

(1) sponsor and encourage i,ie establishment throughout llie 
Nation of twenty-five additional burn centers, which sTiall coii.^ 
prise separate hospital fa.ilitios providing' speciali ed bu n 
treatment and including research and teacliing programs ami 
tweiity-hve additional burn units, which shall conVise^spechi'lize 
fan ties in general hospitals used only for burn victimi- 
^t}fflJ"'°'' I """"""g and continuing .sni)port of .speciali.sl.s to 
staff the new biirn centers and burn units- 

V-i) sponsor and encourage the establishment of ninety burn 
prograins in general hospitals which comjirise staffs of hin n'in jury 

tims- ^'■aiiiiug in emergency care for burn vic- 

iiienV- """""""^ --ipo'isor-ship of research on Imriis and burn treat- 

((i) administer and support a systematic i).„graiii of ri search 
coiioerningsnioke inhalation injuries; aM<i »i u-seaun 

( j ) .si.oiisor and support other research and training prograins 
in the treatment and rehabilitation of burn injury victims 
fin , M '^""""''''1'°'^ Api.RoPR,ATioN-.-For purposes of this sec- 
for ihi fi!c„"rv''"'''°T'^ ^° ^ "PP'-°P'-iated not to e.xceed $5.(H)0,M0 
for the fiscal year ending June ;50. 1975 and not to exceed sFSOOO lXX) 
forthe fiscal year ending June 30, 1976. T.'».>'wu,iAfl) 



I'UnLlC ACCESS TO INFORMATION 



fs T- (b) of sucli section and of section 1905 of 

ani'4eTcie"sfo?Siahi2^ '^^'^^^^ ^"^''^"'"^"^ 
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(2) upon request, to any conunitteo of Congress havin«r iuris- 
diction over the suhjet't matter to which the information relates; 

(3) in any judicial proceeding under a court order formulated 
to preserve the conhdentiality of such information without 
impairing the proceedings; and 

(4) to the public when he deternunes such disclosure to be neces- 
sary in order to protect health and safety after notice and oppor- 
tunity for comment in writing or for discussion in closed session 
within fifteen days by the party to which the information pertains 
{ if the delay resulting from such notice and opportunity for com- 
ment would not Ik* detrimental to health and safety). 



Skc. '21. (a) AssisTANCK. — Each department, agency, and instni- 
inentalit V of the executive branch of the Federal Govennnent and each 
independent regulatory agency of the United States is authorized 
and directed to furnish to the Administrator, upon written recpiest, on 
a reimbursable basis or otherwise, such assistance as the Administrator 
deems necessary to carry out his functions aiul duties pursuant to this 
Act, including, but not limited to, transfer of personnel with their 
consent and without prejudice to their position and ratings. 

(b) Powers. — With respect to this Act, the Administrator is 
authorized to — 

(1) enter into, without regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (41 U.b.C. 5) such contracts, grants, leases, 
cooperative agreements, or other transactions as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act ; 

(2) accept gifts and voluntary and uncompensated services, 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 665(b)); 

(II) purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire, own, hold, improve, 
use, or deal in and with any property (real, personal, or mixed, 
tangible or intangible), or interest in property, wherever situated; 
and sell, convey, mortgage, pledge, lease, exchange, or otherwise 
dispose of property and assets; 

(4) procure temporary and intermittent services to the same 
extent as is authorized under section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code, but at rates not to exceed $100 a day for qualified experts; 
and 

(5) establish such rules, regulations, and procedures as are nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this Act, 

(c) Audit. — The Secretary and the Comptroller General of the 
United States, or any of their duly authorized representatives, shall 
have access to any books, documents, papers, and records of the recipi- 
ents of contracts, grants, or other forms of assistance that are pertinent 
to its activities under this Act for the purpose of audit or to determine 
if a proposed activity is in the public interest. 

( d ) I N VE N Ti ( ) N* s A N D I) 1 s( •( )v ER I Es. — II p ro pe r t y r igli t s w i t h res] )ec t 
to inventions and discoveries, which are made in the course of or under 
contract with any government agency pursuant to this Act, shall 
subject to the basic policies set forth in the President's Statement of 
Government Patent Policy issued Auffust 23, 1971, or such revisions 
of that statement of policy as may subsequently be promulgated and 
published in the Federal Register. 

(e) Coordination.— To the extent practicable, the Administrator 
shall utilize existing programs, data, information, and facilities 
already available in other Federal Government departments and agen- 
cies and, where appropriate, existing research organizations, ceiUe^s, 
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and universities. The Administrator shall provide liaison at an appro- 
nmte organizational level to assure coordination of his cctivities with 
State ana l(>cal government agencies, dei.artn.onts, bureaus, or offices 

^ ^^ceTned!" ^ ""'^ '"•g''"^^"''""^ and offices 

A8SISTAN-CE TO CONSUMKR PRODUCT SAKCTY COMMISSION 

PmHni<aV?''r'^''"*^'' '^''-^^'/"'V"''™*°''«''^ Consumer 15 use 2219 

CONFORMING AKENDMENT8 

n?T?«5p- f.T,*!''" ''V^^ "^"^^ °f February 14, 1903, as amended 
(15U.S.C. 1511),iaamendeJtoreadasfollowsf , ■« amenaea 

"bureaus IJf DEPARTMENT 

^K^J^''' ^''''o^iVg named bureaus, administrations services 

,h«lf "'^ ^'TyT^' Public service, and all that perUh sThere^' 
o^CommerS:-^"''"'"'"" ""'^ ^^e Secre 

i'fb! SSt?t:^tav''efse^;r,^P'-''= Administration; 
"(c) Maritime Administration; 
11)^} ^a'^ona^ Bureau of Standards : 
"(e) Patent Office; ' 
"(f) Bureau of the Census; 

SThL^li'' ^'^^^"^^9" Control Administration; and 
tarv nf romnfo ""^^ ^^-^nizational units as the Secrc- 

ta^y^pf Commerce may from time to time establish in accordance wiih 

Approved October 29, 1974. 
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APPENDIX I 



CH?.RTER OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FIRE TRAINING AND EDUCATION 
Establishment : 

The Secretary of commerce, having determi ^ed that it is in the public 
interest, has established the Advisory Committee on Fire Training and 
Education as authorized by the Federal Fire Prevention and Control Act 
of 1974, Public Law 93-498, §7 (k) , 88 Stat. 1539, and pursuant to the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act, 4 U.S.C., App. I. 

Objectives and Duties ; 

1. The Committee shall inquire into and make recommendations regarding 
the desirability of establishing a mechanism for accreditation of 
fire training and education programs and courses, and the role which 
the Academy should play if such a mechanism is recommended. 

2. The Committee shall submit to the Administrator of the National 
Fire Prevention and Control Administration, within two years after 
Its appointment, a full and complete report of its findings and 
recommendations . 



3. 



The Committee will function solely as an advisory body and comply 
fully with the provisions of the Federal Advisory Committee Act. 



Members and Chairman ; 

1. The Advisory Committee shall consist of the Superintendent as Chairman 
and eighteen (18) other members appointed by the Administrator of the 
National Fire Prevention and Control Administration from among indivi- 
duals and organizations possessing special knowledge and experience 

m the field of fire training and education or related fields. They 
will be chosen from such individuals and organizations as will insure 
a balanced representation of interests on the Committee. 

2. The members of the Advisory Committee will be appointed for two-year 
terms and serve at the discretion of the Administrator. 

Administrative Provisions ; 

1. The Committee shall report to the Administrator of the National Fire 
Prevention and Control Administration; all staff support shall be 
provided by the Administrator. 

2. The Committee shall meet at least quarterly and at such other times 
as may be determined by the Chairman. 
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3. Members of the Committee will not be compensated for their services, 
but will, upon request, be reimbursed for travel expenses and sub- 
sistence. The estimated annual operating cost of the Committee is 
$130,000. This includes one work-year of staff support. 

4. With the prior approval of the Administrator, NFPCA, subcommittees 
of the parent committee may be established provided their membership 
is composed exclusively of members of the parent committee. 



Duration: 



The Committee shall terminate upon submission of its full report to the 
Administrator of the National Fire Prevention and Control Administration 
or no later than two years after the date of this Charter. 
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THE CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT 

(Reprinted with permission) 



THE CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT 
CRITERIA AND GUIDELINES 



prepared by 

THE NATIONAL TASK FORCE ON THE 
CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT 

REVISED EDITION 

Printed and Distributed by the 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION 
Suite 360, One Dupont Circle 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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THE CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT 



One Continuing Education Unit is 

TEN CONTACT HOURS OF PARTICIPATION 
IN AN ORGANIZED CONTINUING EDUCATION 
EXPERIENCE UNDER RESPONSIBLE SPONSORSHIP, 
CAPABLE DIRECTION AND QUALIFIED INSTRUCTION 
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FOREWORD 

Noncredit continuing education has been the fastest growing 
segment of education since the close of World War II. The 
upsurge in noncredit educational offerings can be traced 
directly to: (1) the rapid expansion of knowledge, and (2) the 
obsolescence of its long term utility. These two factors have 
contributed substantially to the demand for noncredit con- 
tinuing education directed toward the rehabilitation and 
retraining of the existing worker force. Adults in general, and 
especially those in the professional and technical occupations, 
find it increasingly necessary to update and upgrade their 
knowledge through continuing education. This effort begins 
shortly after the completion of their formal education and 
continues throughout their working years. Increasingly, more 
and more education for specific careers and job functions has to 
be obtained after graduation and continues throughout an 
individual's productive life. 

Millions of people participate each year in evening classes, 
short courses, workshops, seminars, conferences, institutes and 
other forms of noncredit continuing education. Professional 
societies and organizations develop programs and award certifi- 
cates to encourage members to update their knowledge and 
skills. In many occupational fields evidence of continued 
learning is required for maintenance of membership or certifica- 
tion, for occupational advancement and for recognition of 
personal and professional development. 

Individual adult participants in noncredit continuing educa- 
tion have found it difficult to accumulate, update and transfer a 
record of their educational experiences. Employers, professional 
groups, licensing agencies and others who routinely examine 
and evaluate individual accomplishments have experienced a 
similar need for uniformity in combining noncredit educational 
activities into a measurable record. 

Sponsors of continuing education activities find it increas- 
ingly important to manage and account for human and financial 
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resources committed to noncredit programs in terms of a 
consistent unit of output, institutions of higher education have 
long been able to account for educational output in credit 
programs through the use of semester or quarter credit hours 
and full-time equivalent student enrollments. A parallel system 
IS now needed to measure and record institutional output of 
noncredit educational activities - information seldom included 
in institutional reports of educational activities. 

In an attempt to meet these needs, thirty-four national organi- 
zations met in 1968 to explore the feasibility of a uniform unit 
of measurement. A thirteen-member Task Force was appointed 
to delineate and define the unit. The Task Force developed the 
concept of the continuing education unit, published a pre- 
liminary 'Interim Report," sponsored one-year pilot projects in 
fourteen institutions of higher education, and encouraged 
further research and field testing. Refined and tested by these 
processes, these criteria and guidelines can now be recom- 
mended as a basis for implementing the continuing education 
unit as a uniform national standard of measurement for 
noncredit continuing education. 

Members of the National Task Force on the Continuing 
Education Unit, representing a cross section of interests and 
organizations in continuing education, have attended twenty- 
four Task Force meetings over a period of six years. Included in 
these meetings was a one-week working conference used to 
develop the CEU concept and a preliminary outline for the 
criteria and guidelines. A debt of gratitude is due to those 
diligent men and women who have devoted over two thousand 
man-hours of professional talent to the development and 
implementation of the continuing education unit. 

To the hundreds of persons and organizations involved in 
testing the CEU concept, to those who appeared before the 
Task Force to offer suggestions for improvement, and to those 
writing letters offering critical review and comments, the Task 

r°Jpr h °' '''' ^''^ l^"^" has been made 

easier by the interest and involvement of so many individuals 
Who cannot be given proper credit in this foreword. Our hope is 
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that many of the thirty million people who enroll annually in 
noncredit education programs will be the ultimate beneficiaries. 

One additional observation is pertinent. The cross section of 
interests represented by the Task Force members from business, 
industry, labor, professional associations, government, and 
education— public and private, profit and non-profit— has been 
able to address a national problem by conceiving and developing 
a unique concept; allowing time for testing; and developing 
criteria and guidelines for national implementation in a variety 
of educational situations. 

It has been my privilege to serve as chairman of the National 
Task Force on the CEU for the past six years and I wish to 
thank the members, individually and as a working group, for 
their dedicated service and contributions to the field of 
continuing education. 



Raleigh, North Carolina 
May 1, 1974 



William L. Turner 

Chairman, The National Task Force 
on the Continuing Education Unit 
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program planning and development and In administra- 
tion and fiscal management. 

3. To establish a national system of measurement to 
facilitate the collection of data on a national basis and 
provide valid statistical information necessary for legisla- 
tive action and public policy determination relating to 
noncredit adult and continuing education activities. 

Fiexibility of CEU 

Variety is one of the recognized strengths of noncredit 
continuing education. The CEU concept is designed to sustain 
that variety. The CEU is to be applied only after content, 
format and methodology have been determined. When applied 
in this manner, the CEU does not lead to stereotypes in terms 
of the program length, methods, or formats used in meeting 
educational objectives. 
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DEFINITION 



ONE CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT IS DEFINED AS: 

TEN CONTACT HOURS OF PARTICIPATION . . . 

IN AN ORGANIZED CONTINUING EDUCATION 
EXPERIENCE . . . 

UNDER RESPONSIBLE SPONSORSHIP . . . 

CAPABLE DIRECTION . . . 

AND QUALIFIED INSTRUCTION . 



Each element included in the definition of the continuing 
education unit is an integral part of the larger concept of 
developing an educational experience of sufficient ir^erit to be 
documented in permanent form on the record of the individual 
participant. 



TEN CONTACT HOURS OF PARTICIPATION . . . 

The contact hour is defined as a typical fifty-minute 
classroom instructional session, or its equivalent. Ten instruc- 
tional contact hours are required for one CEU. The number of 
instructional contact hours is readily determined in the formal 
classroom situation. In more informal formats, the director or 
coordinator of the program must exercise judgment in deter- 
mining the equivalent number of instructional hours required to 
achieve the educational objectives. In still less structured 
activities, the director must determine whether or not the 
individual participation and educational benefits derived from a 
noncredit learning experience are of sufficient merit for CEU to 
be awarded. (See page 15, Determining the Number of Units.) 
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IN AN ORGANIZED CONTINUING 
EDUCATION EXPERIENCE . . . 

An organized educational experience presumes there has been 
planning to meet a specific need. The essential elements of such 
planning include the determination of the program's educa- 
tional objectives in terms of: (a) the clientele to be served; (b) 
the new skill or understanding to be realized through the 
content or subject matter to be covered; and (c) the program 
format and instructional methodology to be employed. 

Adequate and properly responsive program planning requires 
interaction between administrative personnel of the sponsoring 
organization, the instructor or educational leaders responsible 
for the learning experience, and representatives from the 
clientele group to be served. Additional inputs into the planning 
process by knowledgeable and interested persons may further 
strengthen the educational enterprise. 

UNDER RESPONSIBLE SPONSORSHIP 

The sponsoring organization that awards CEU may be an 
educational institution, a professional association or a business 
or governmental organization. The sponsor must assume' admin- 
istrative responsibility for the program. This responsibility 
includes the assignment of direct supervision of the activity to a 
professionally capable program director or educational admin- 
istrator and the maintenance of a permanent record system. The 
reputation and organizational integrity of the sponsor are 
reflected in the quality of the educational experience which is 
presented. 



CAPABLE DIRECTION... 

The elements of capable direction include: (a) professional 
educational leadership in program planning and development; 
(b) selection of the most effective educational format for the 
intended purpose and objectives; (c) assignment of qualified 
instructional staff; (d) adequate program management and 
administration; and (e) the design and implementation of 
evaluation techniques applicable to both individual participants 
and the total program. 
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AND QUALIFIED INSTRUCTION. 



The development of a systematic process leading to specified 
educational objectives requires the selection of an instructional 
staff that has the following qualifications: (a) competence in 
the subject matter (may be evidenced by experience in which 
command of the subject matter is recognized by the individual's 
peers, by formal education or training, or by demonstrated 
knowledge through publication in professional journals or 
appropriate media); (b) ability to transmit the educational 
content to the participants; (c) understanding of the program 
objectives; and (d) knowledge and skill in the instructional 
methodology and learning processes to be employed. 
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USE OF THE CONTINUING 
EDUCATION UNIT 



General Application 

The CEU may be applied to qualified noncredit continuing 
education learning experiences regardless of the teaching- 
learning format, duration of program, source of sponsorship, 
subject matter, level, audience or purpose. Therefore, the CEU 
applies to most well-planned continuing education programs 
with equal facility although they may be as varied in their 
origins and objectives as they are diverse in their choice of 
subject matter and the teaching techniques employed. 

Sources of Sponsorship 

CEU may be awarded by institutions and organizations that 
meet the administrative criteria set forth below. Opportunities 
now may become available for individuals to participate in and 
receive comparable recognition from a wide variety of con- 
tinuing education programs offered by private, governmental 
and organizational sponsors in addition to those available from 
educational institutions. The CEU permits records to be 
generated by these sponsors comparable to those of tradi- 
tionally recognized institutional sources of sponsorship. 

Convenience of Measurement 

The ten-hour CEU Is decimally related to the instructional 
contact hour, the most common module of educational 
experience (see section on Determining the Number of Units). 
Therefore, the CEU has the advantage of being computed and 
recorded directly and simply for all formats and durations of 
continuing education programing wherever the number of 
classroom hours of instruction, or their equivalent in other 
formats, can be determined. 
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National Standard of Measurement 

A nationally accepted uniform unit also serves to reduce the 
confusion and fragmentation that exists among the many highly 
individualized systems of recognizing, recording and rewarding 
individual effort in noncredit continuing education. With forty 
or more differing, and often incompatible, systems known to 
exist, a nationally recognized and standardized measure for 
continuing education is long overdue. 

Institutional Data. The CEU is designed to provide not only 
a record for the individual participant but also a method of 
measuring the aggregate amount of continuing education 
activity sponsored by an institution or organization over any 
given period of operation. There are distinct advantages for the 
sponsoring institution or organization to be able to quantify 
and summarize its total noncredit continuing education efforts. 
The accumulation of CEU data provides information for 
budgeting, financing, auditing and program planning with 
comparable and uniform reporting from year to year. 

National Data. In addition to individual and organizational 
records, the CEU provides more precise and comparable data 
which can be compiled through state and national statistical 
surveys. These data will provide essential background informa- 
tion to assist in policy formulation and priority determination. 
They will also permit evaluations of the extent and character of 
noncredit continuing education by such categories as subject 
areas, program formats, sponsoring organizations, clientele 
groups, or geographical areas. Previous reports have failed to 
produce comparable data and trends have been difficult to 
establish due to the lack of any nationally accepted unit for the 
uniform measurement and reporting of noncredit continuing 
education activity. 

Educational Planning for the Individ il 

The availability of comparable permanent records and official 
recognition makes the pursuit of knowledge through continuing 
education more attractive and satisfying as a way of personal 
and professional development. This recognized standard of 
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measurement encourages adults to marshal and utilize a variety 
of noncredit learning experiences and resources to serve their 
immediate needs. For example, individuals may use personal 
records reported in CEU to meet requirements for: 

1. Maintenance or improvement of professional com- 
petence. 

2. Documentation of continuing qualifications for li- 
censure, certification or registration. 

3. Evidence of personal and vocational growth and adjust- 
ment to meet changing career demands. 

4. Preparation for a new career by personal preference or as 
caused by the pressure of individual or technological 
obsolescence. 

5. Demonstration of a conscious and persistent effort 
toward personal development. 

A record of CEU provides a framework within which 
individuals can develop and achieve appropriate long-range 
educational goals through a variety of available options. 
Progress toward such goals, at the individual's own pace and 
possibly planned over a number of years of adult life, can be 
demonstrated and documented in terms of the record of CEU 
earned. 

The absence of a uniform and cumulative record of con- 
tinuing education activity, whether applicable to the sponsors 
of continuing education or to the individuals they serve, has 
usually resulted in the establishment of very narrowly defined 
goals and short-term educational objectives. It has seldom been 
possible for an individual or an organization to plan long-range 
comprehensive programs of educational or professional develop- 
ment that are sequentially planned and relevant to contem- 
porary needs by means of any alternative other than college 
credit and degree programs. 

The CEU affords the organizational or institutional sponsor, 
as well as the individual being served, an opportunity to plan 
educational progress from one level of competency or one block 
of information to another. This process may extend over several 
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CRITERIA FOR AWARDING 
CONTINUING EDUCATION UNITS 



The following administrative and program criteria are the 
minimum essential requirements applicable to each activity for 
which continuing education units are to be awarded. CEU may 
be awarded by a variety of institutions or organizations that are 
able and willing to fulfill the administrative and program criteria 
as specified in these guidelines. 

Categories of institutions and organizations potentially ca- 
pable of serving as sponsors of continuing education, and of 
awarding CEU, include: (a) colleges and universities; (b) 
technical institutes; (c) vocational-technical schools; (d) trade 
and industrial associations; (e) professional and technical 
societies; (f) educational units of governmental agencies or the 
armed forces; (g) educational units of businesses, industries or 
labor organizations; (h) health services organizations; (i) pro- 
prietary educational organizations; or (j) other organizations 
providing noncredit continuing education. 

Administrative Criteria 

The following criteria apply to program sponsors who 
propose to award and record CEU for individuals participating 
in their c^ritinuing education programs; 

Organization. The sponsoring organization must have an 
identifiable educational arm with designated professional staff 
empowered to administer and coordinate an organized schedule 
of continuing education programs. 

Responsibility and Control. The sponsoring organization, 
through Its educational arm, must maintain administrative 
control of all program elements to assure that both the 
Immediate educational objectives and these criteria are met. 

For programs jointly sponsored by more than one organiza- 
tion, a decision must be made in the planning stage concerning 
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which organization will record and report CEU. In no instance 
should there be a duplication in recording or reporting CEU. 

Facilities. The sponsoring organization must provide or 
arrange for appropriate educational facilities, library and refer- 
ence materials and all necessary instructional aids and equip- 
ment consistent with the educational content, format and 
objectives of each learning experience. 

Mainentance and Availability of Records. A permanent 
individual record of participation must be maintained by the 
sponsoring organization and made readily available to each 
participant upon request. (For further discussion, see page 18, 
Permanent Records.) 

Program Criteria 

The following criteria are to be met for each noncredit 
continuing education activity before CEU may be awarded to 
participants and recorded on individual records: 

Definition. The educational activity fulfills these elements 
in the definition of the CEU: an organized continuing education 
experience . . . responsible sponsorship . . . capable direc- 
tion . . . qualified instruction. (See pages 3, 4 and 5 for a 
detailed discussion of the definition.) 

Planning. The program or activity is planned in response to 
the educational needs of a target population or clientele group. 
This planning includes the opportunity for input by representa- 
tives of the immediate clientele group, as well as by other 
knowledgeable individuals having content expertise and an 
appreciation of the educational ojectives to be met. 

Purpose. A clear statement of rationale, purposes and goals 
is prepared for each educational activity prior to the initiation 
of the program. 

Instruction. Qualified instructional personnel are directly 
involved in conducting the educational activity. (See page 5, 
Qualified Instruction.) 

Performance. Specific performance requirements for the 
award of CEU to participants are established prior to the 
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offering of the program. (See page 17, Satisfactory Comple- 
tion.) 

Registration. Participant registration includes sufficient 
detail to provide the necessary information for a permanent 
record of individual participation. (See page 18, Permanent 
Records.) 

Program Evaluation. Evaluation procedures determined 
during the planning process are used to measure the effective- 
ness of the program design and operation. (See page 19, 
Evaluation) 

Records. Program administration will include a system for 
verification of satisfactory completion of the activity by each 
participant (see discussion of Registration immediately above) 
and for providing an approved list of those awarded CEU to the 
office responsible for preparing and maintaining permanent 
records for individual participants. 

Limitations on Awarding CEU 

Following are examples of types of activities for which CEU 
are not awarded to individual participants: 

Credit Programs. CEU are not to be awarded to an individual 
for any program or course for which that individual is awarded 
academic credit, either secondary or collegiate. 

High School Equivalency. Programs leading to high school 
equivalency certificates or diplomas do not qualify for the 
awarding of CEU. 

Orientation Programs. Educational programs which deal 
with such internal topics as indoctrination in rights, benefits 
and responsibilities; organizational structure; on-the-job 
methods, processes or procedures; do not qualify for the 
awarding of CEU. 

Committee Meetings. Committee activities do not qualify 
for the awarding of CEU. 

Policy Assignments. Conferences, delegate assemblies, or 
similar meetings for policy-making purposes do not qualify for 
CEU. 
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Meetings and Conventions. Meetings and conventions of 
societies and associations do not qualify, per se, as continuing 
education. However, educational activities programmed in- 
dependently and held concurrently with these meetings may 
meet the criteria for awarding CEU. 

Mass Media Programs. Participation in programs delivered 
through the media (e.g., television, radio, newspapers) does not 
merit the award of CEU unless these presentations are an 
integral part of an educational program which qualifies under 
these criteria and guidelines. 

Entertainment and Recreation. Attendance at lecture 
series, cultural performances, entertainment or recreational 
meetings or activities, and participation in travel groups do not 
qualify for CEU unless these activities are an integral part of a 
larger educational program. 

Work Experience. On-the-job training, apprenticeships and 
other work experiences do not qualify for the award of CEU 
unless structured as part of a planned educational experience 
which fulfills these program criteria. 

Individual Scholarship. The indef^endent writing of articles 
or research reports or the presentation of papers outside a 
planned educational program does not qualify the individual for 
the award of CEU. 

Self-Directed Studies. Individual, self-directed studies or 
other forms of independern learning experiences which are not 
subject to later verification by testing for the acquisition of 
cognitive or affective skills not qualify for the awarding of 
CFU. 

Association Membership and Certification Programs. Non- 
educational activities of associations and professional societies, 
which may otherwist^ be used to qualify for professional and 
occupatiorai group membership or certification, are /7of eligible 
for the awarding of CEU. Examples of such activities include: 
(a) membership or service in a professional, occupational or 
other society or organization; (b) attendance at annual, periodic 
or special meetings, conventions, conferences, rallies and re- 
treats; 'c) writing or presentation of articles or research papers; 
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OPERATIONAL GUIDELINES 



A conservative approach is appropriate when an institution or 
organization decides to award CEU for its continuing education 
programs. Until experience has been gained, only those pro- 
grams which clearly qualify for the awarding of units should be 
approved for CEU. Continuing education offerings that may be 
borderline in meeting p;ogram criteria should be considered 
carefully in terms of whether or not CEU apply. This may be 
done with more insight and uniformity after experience has 
been gained with an initial group of activities that clearly 
qualify for the awardn j of CEU. 

Determining the Number of Units 

One continuing education unit (CEU) is to be awarded for 
each ten contact hours of instruction, or the equivalent, 
included in the educational activity. The number of contact 
hours and appropriate CEU must be determined prior to the 
beginning of the program, but only after the objectives, 
content, format, methods of instruction and program schedule 
have been established. The decision to award CEU is not to be 
made after the offering of the program. 

When unforeseen circumstances require a significant alter- 
ation in the program schedule, an appropriate adjustment in the 
number of CEU may be recommended by the director or 
coordinator of the program. 

Responsibility for the determination of the number of units 
to be assigned rests with the director of the educational office 
that administers the program. Assistance or recommendations 
from others more intimately concerned with the specific 
program are desirable in making this determination. The 
accuracy and consistency with which CEU are assigned depends 
on the skill and professional commitment of the director in 
assessing ench learning experience. 
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In the conventional classroom situation the contact hour 
relates to the instructional hour that is normally a minimum of 
fifty minutes in length. In other more flexible formats clock 
hours may be a more appropriate measure. In either case, only 
the number of complete instructional hours should be con- 
sidered in assigning CEU. For example, for a program with 17 
contact hours, 1.7 CEU are assigned; likewise for 17.50 or 
17.75 hours, 1.7 units are assigned. 

Programs involving less than ten contact hours of instruction 
(less than one CEU) should be evaluated very carefully before 
fractional CEU are awarded to the participants. Often, these 
shorter programs are not adequately planned to meet all 
program criteria. 

In calculating the contact hours involved in an educational 
activity, the following items may be included: 

1. Classroom or meeting session hours with direct participa- 
tion between the learner and lecturer or discussion leader 
are counted as contact hours. 

2. Laboratory sessions, clinical experiences, field trips and 
activities using nontraditional methods of instruction 
(such as independent study, directed reading or corre- 
spondence courses) may be awarded CEU but the 
contact hours must be based on the equivalent instruc- 
tional class hours as determined by the director of the 
program. 

In noncredit continuing education programs, time devoted 
CO the following and similar types of activities will not be 
included when calculating contact hours and CEU: 

1. Meeting time devoted to business or committee activi- 
ties; 

2. Meeting time devoted to announcements, welcoming 
speeches or organizational reports; 

3. Time for study, assigned reading, reports, written assign- 
ments and other related activities outside of the class or 
meeting schedule; 
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4. Scheduled time allocated to social activities, coffee 
hours, luncheons, dinners, etc. (Luncheon or dinner 
presentations which are an integral part of the educa- 
tional experience may be included.) 

When the appropriate number of instructional or contact 
hours have been determined, CEU are assigned on the basis of 
one unit for each ten contact hours, and one-tenth unit for each 
additional full contact hour. 

Satisfactory Completion 

When activities have been approved for the awarding of CEU 
and when the number of units has been determined, only those 
individuals who satisfactorily complete the activity will receive 
CEU. Satisfactory completion will be determined by the program 
director or instructor using the criteria for completion developed 
by the planning group for the program or activity. 

Satisfactory completion for some activities will require 
evaluation of the performance of the individual participant. This 
evaluation may take the form of a demonstration or actual 
performance involving the skill or information acquired; it may 
involve a project or written report; it may be limited to an oral or 
written test or examination over the material to be mastered; or it 
may require other evidence of satisfactory completion. 

When participants are evaluated in any of these ways, the 
individual's permanent record may carry the performance 
evaluation, either in terms of a traditional letter grade, in terms of a 
numerical grade, in tenns of a pass-fail grade, or by other 
designations. Note, however, that a failing mark should not be 
entered on the record of the individual participant since only 
those individuals successfully completing a program should 
receive CEU. For individuals failing to qualify for CEU. such 
information should be maintained in the sponsor's files relating to 
that activity for future reference. 

For programs where a performance evaluation of the 
participants is not deemed necessary, attendance and 
participation as determined by the planning group or program 
director may be used as the requirement for satisfactory 
completion of the activity. If attendance is the only criterion for 
satisfactory completion, then high minimum attendance 
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requirements should be established (e.g.. attendance during not 
less than eighty percent of the instructional hours) and some 
method of verifying the attendance of individual participants must 
be utilized. Information and records substantiating satisfactory 
attendance and participation provide essential backup in support 
of the CEU awarded to individuals. 

A designated official of the sponsoring institution or 
organization, usually the program director or the instructor, must 
verify and report that each individual has (or has not) met the 
specified completion requirements and is to be awarded CEU. 
Individual permanent records are to be established indicating the 
CEU awarded to each participant. Individual permanent records 
are not to be initiated for participants who are not awarded CEU. 

Individuals participating in continuing education activities may 
not recognize the potential value of a record of their participation; 
therefore, the decision should not be left to the individual as to 
whether or not the appropriate units are recorded. Each 
participant completing the educational activity should be 
awarded CEU if anyone participating in the activity is awarded 
CEU. 

Permanent Records 

The sponsoring institution or organization is responsible for 
establishing and maintaining a record of all CEU awarded to 
individual participants. Cumulative records for each individual 
participant are to be available on a permanent basis and are to 
be issued as an official statement or transcript upon the request 
of the participant (although a nominal transcript or transfer fee 
may be assessed). 

Records of each continuing education activity should be 
available from the sponsoring institution or organization de- 
scribing as clearly as possible the audience, purposes, format, 
content, duration, teaching staff, course or experience pre- 
requisites, and level of instruction so valid judgments con- 
cerning the educational experience can be made by the recipient 
of the record. The information which must be included on all 
transcripts or official statements is as follows: 

1. Name and address of the :«warding organization or 
institution. 
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2. Name of the individual participant. 

3. Social Security number of the individual participant. 

4. Title of the program or activity (the title should be as 
descriptive as possible). 

5. Completion date of the program or activity. 

6. Number of continuing education units awarded. 

Items of information which may be recorded and retained by 
the sponsoring organization include: 

1. A brief description of the program or activity giving 
some indication of content, level, objectives and format 
(should be retained permanently in the sponsor's files). 

2. Evaluation of individual performance, if available. 

3. Instructors utilized in the activity. 

4. Location of the program (city or facility), 

5. Cooperating organization-company, agency, association 
or institution. 

6. Additional personal information about the participant 
(address, date of birth, educational background, employ- 
ment status, program status, etc.). 

Program Quality 

Since program criteria set forth for CEU must be applied to 
each approved program or activity, the qualitative aspects of 
CEU programs are constantly under review. Representatives of 
the target audience provide inputs during the program planning 
process to insure the suitability of the subject matter to the 
level of application. The changing needs of audiences are thus 
readily transmitted to CEU program sponsors to facilitate 
program revision and updating. The inability of a program 
sponsor to adjust to changing needs of clientele or user groups 
results in decreased acceptability for programs offered. 

Sponsor integrity, therefore, is subject to constant review 
when CEU criteria are fully met. Planning, administration, 
presentation and evaluation functions must be continuing 
concerns of both program sponsors and user groups. Increased 



responsibility for planning and si^afuation must be assumed by 
user groups if CEU programs ar^^ to rse fully relevant and useful. 

Proper program planning jpi iv-les opportunities for qualita- 
tive checks by user groups e.-c^i.rw.a^ that the level and scope 
of the fnstructional conxe.U r r^or '',>cvit with the qualifications 
of the user group (partictparitn,. c^r^d is properly designed to 
fulfill the educational need> ar d objectives of the participants. 

Evaluation 

Methods of evaluation to dit^rmifia effectiveness of non- 
credit continuing education should be developed and imple- 
mented as an integral part of <;3c^ program. Without an initial 
statement of specific objectives for edrh program, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to ascertain thai desired goals have been 
attained. Program objectives developevJ during the planning 
process may include, but are not limited to: 

1. Changes in the attitude and approach of the learner to 
the solution of problems; 

2, Presentation of new knowledge or updating obsolete 
information in specific content areas; 

3, The introduction to and/or mastery of specific skills and 
techniques; 

4. Improvement in the selective responses of the learner 

Both immediate and long-range analysis of each program and 
of student achievement by the program sponsor is essential for 
maintaining .effectiveness of future programs. Innovative ap- 
proaches to accomplishing evaluation are encouraged. Sponsors, 
as well as students engaged in noncredit programs, should be 
encouraged through appropriate orientation to accept evalua- 
tion as an essential element in noncredit programs. 

Group indices will usually suffice to Indicate the effectiveness 
of the educational effort, but provision should be made for 
recording evaluative indices for individual participants whenever 
appropriate. 
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USING THE CONTINUING 
EDUCATION UNIT FOR 
DATA COLLECTION 

The continuing education unit not only provides a record for 
the individual participant but is also a measure that can be used 
by the institution or organization to accumulate data. Thus, the 
CEU is a measure of the productivity of the total noncredit 
continuing education activity of the organization. In this 
manner the reporting of CEU can provide vital information on 
an institution's educational effort for more accurate fiscal and 
program planning. 

In addition to accumulated institutional records, the further 
compilation of statistics at state or national levels will provide 
uniform, comparable data which have not been available 
heretofore due to the lack of a nationally accepted unit of 
measurement. 

Computation of CEU for Institutional Use 

Data on the total participation in a single activity may be 
obtained by multiplying the number of CEU applicable to the 
individual participant by the total number of participants in 
attendance. For example, a program in which 2.5 CEU are 
awarded to each participant and attended by 45 individuals 
would have a cumulative total of 1 12.5 CEU for the activity. In 
this way, data can be accumulated for a related series of 
programs, or for all noncredit activities over any selected period 
of time. 

Separate calculations of total participation may be made for 
other noncredit continuing education activities which dp not 
meet all of the criteria necessary for awarding individual CEU 
but which are needed internally for fiscal or program planning 
purposes. These data should be maintained and reported 
separately for administrative use onfy. Information on these 
programs should not relate to CEU records or performance of 
individual participants. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT 



The continuing education unit had its beginnings early in 
1968 during preliminary discussions among Edward H. Cox, E. 
I. duPontde Nemours and Company; Paul J. Grogan, University 
of Wisconsin; William L. Turner, North Carolina State Univer- 
sity; and John Conners, Martin Marietta Corporation. On March 
1: 1968, Turner and Grogan asked the National University 
Extension Association Board of Directors to appoint a "joint 
committee with industry, government agencies and professional 
associations" to study "(a) the definition of a unit of extension 
credit or other academic currency, and (b) the development of 
criteria and formats by which these credits could be earned." 

On July 1 and 2 of that year, a National Planning Conference 
on the Feasibility of a Uniform Crediting and Certification 
System for Continuing Education, cosponsored with NUEA by 
the U.S. Office of Education, U.S. Civil Service Commission and 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, was held in Washington, D.C. 

The purpose of this conference was to determine the level of 
interest the participating associations had in the development of 
a uniform unit to measure noncredit continuing education. The 
thirty-four national organizations, from education, government, 
business, labor and the professions, represented at the con- 
ference were known previously to have expressed an interest in 
one aspect or another of identifying, measuring and recognizing 
individual effort in continuing education. 

The interest and sense of urgency for a concerted national 
movement expressed during these two days resulted in the 
creation of a National Task Force to determine the feasibility of 
a uniform unit of measurement and to develop a proposal for 
such a unit. The organizations represented at the National 
Planning Conference and the members appointed and subse- 
quently serving on the National Task Force are listed on pages 
of this booklet. 
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During the past few years, several organizations and institu- 
tions have initiated or have studied some system of measure- 
ment and awards, with any one system having little or no 
relationship to any others. A uniform nationally accepted unit 
was needed to reduce the confusion and fragmentation inherent 
in the use of a variety of systems for recording and reporting 
continuing education activities. 

After deliberating at a series of work sessions over a period of 
two years, the National Task Force not only agreed on the 
feasibility of a uniform unit but developed the concept and 
defined the Continuing Education Unit to the point where it 
was ready to present to the professional field of continuing 
education for reaction and testing in actual practice. An Interim 
Statement' was published by the National Task Force in 1970, 
and this brief statement has been the basis for the subsequent 
application of the CEU in a variety of situations. 

The Interim Statement called to- reaction and suggestions 
from the field to the National Task Force so the guidelines 
could he adjusted to field applications. A minimum number of 
suggestions was received and none of these gave indication of 
the need for any substantive change in the concept as it was 
presented. The present guidelines, therefore, incorporate essen- 
tially the same concepts and criteria as those outlined in the 
Interim Statement 

The Interim Statement also calle . for the initiation of a pilot 
project to test the recommendations made by the Task Force in 
applying the CEU. Since the member institutions of the 
National University Extension Association offer a wide variety 
of noncredit continuing education, an invitation was issued at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Division of 
Conferences and Institutes of NUEA for volunteers to partici- 
pate in a one-year pilot project. The response was enthusiastic 
and most of the members of the committee indicated that their 
institutions Would be willing to participate. 



* "The Continuing Education Unit - A Uniform Unit of Measurement for Nop Credit 
Continuing Education Programs." An tterirh Statement of the Natic lal Task Force, 
National University Extension Association, Suite 360, One Oupont Circle, Washing- 
ton. D.C., 20036, 1970. 
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With this nucleus of conference and institute directors along 
with a few additional program directors who were informed 
about the pilot project, an orientation meeting involving 
representatives from twenty-one institutions met in July, 1970, 
in Washington. No attempt was made to inform all members of 
NUEA or to involve other institutions or organizations in this 
pilot run since only a limited number of institutions could be 
coordinated during the project. The orientation session, based 
on the draft of the Interim Statement then available, detailed 
the application and reporting requirements which included 
evaluation statements from the program directors, instructors 
and participants. The pilot project was coordinated by Keith E. 
Glancy, Johns Hopkins University. 

Of those institutions represented, fourteen were ultimately 
able to cooperate during the 1970-71 school year in submitting 
reports on those activities to which CEU were applied.' This 
sample of over 600 noncredit continuing education activities 
involving more than 28,000 individual registrations provided a 
fair selection of the major types of programs offered by 
universities: classes, intensive courses, workshops and con- 
ferences. In addition, a few less universal types were included in 
the reports: correspondence courses, lecture series, and living 
room seminars. A summary report of the pilot project was 
published by the NUEA Washington Office.' 

While the recommendations growing out of the pilot project 
suggested additional interpretation, clarification and examples, 
no changes in basic concepts were indicated. Subsequently the 
Interim Statement was used at other institutions as the basis for 
the initiation of additional application of the CEU. 



*Tho injTitutions cooperating in the pilot project during the 1970-71 academic year 
were: Univeaity of California at Los Angeles. University of Illinois, Indiana 
Univcraitv. University of Iowa. Univers.ty of Michigan. University of Minnesota. 
University of Missouri-Rolla. University of New Hampshire, North Carolina State 
University. Rutgers University. Syracuse University. Washington University (St. 
Louis). West Virginia University, and University Center for Adult Education 
(Detroit). 

'Glancy. Ke*th E.. "The Continuing Education Unit — pilot Project Report/' 
Nat'c lal University Extension Association. Suite 360. One Dupont Circle. Washing- 
ton. D.C., ?0036. 1971. 




Late in 1971, the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools adopted a revised Standard Nine* on Special Activities 
which incorporated the concept of the continuing education 
unit. The new standard relating to extension, public service, and 
continuing education activities in the member institutions 
included the following two statements: 

"The continuing education unit should be used as 
the basic instrument of measurement for an individ- 
ual's participation in and an institution's offering of 
non-credit classes, courses, and programs." 

"The CEU records will serve as a part of the 
full-time equivalent student account for the institu- 
tion." 

Thus, the CEU became a part of the reporting system for 
most of the more than 600 universities and colleges (all of those 
with continuing education or extension activities) that are 
members of the Association. The Georgia System of Higher 
Education took the lead in developing a set of operational 
guidelines' which were subsequently used as a basis for 
guidelines in several other states and also for the guidelines 
issued by the Commission on Colleges of the Southern 
Association.* Several universities outside the Southern Asso- 
ciation also adopted the CEU and awarded units to the 
participants in at least a portion of their noncredit activities. 

The value of a uniform unit and method of recording 
continuing education quickly became apparent to several 
professional organizations. The American Nurses' Association 
issued a statement on continuing education' which included 



^Standards of the College Delegate Assembly. Atlanta: Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools. 1972. 

^Utilization of the Continuing Education Unit (CEU) Within the University System 
of Georgia. Atlanta: Regents of the University System of Georgia. 1973. 

*"The Continuing Education Unit: Guidelines and Other Information." Commission 
on Colleges. Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. Atlanta. Georgia. 1973. 

'An Interim Statement on Continuing Education in Nursing." Council on Continuing 
Education. American Nurses' Association. New York. September. 1972. 
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the recommendation that the CEU be used in recording and 
reporting such activities. Several state nursing associations have 
developed guidelines which reflect the requirements of their 
membership. The National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
included a Uniform Professional Continuing Education Act in 
its Continuing Education Pamphlet* and adopted the 
continuing education unit as the unit of measurement. 

As experience with the application of the CEU increases, 
additional professional organizations, institutions, anU egional 
and professional accrediting associations are giving serious 
consideration to the continuing education unit and how it can 
be of benefit to them, to their members, and to the participants 
in their educational activities. 



^Continuing Education Pamphlet, Chicago: National ^" Dn of Boards of 
Pharmacy, 1973. 




NATIONAL PLANNING 
CONFERENCE 



Organizations participating in the National Planning Con- 
ference conducted in Washington, D.C., July 1-2, 1968: 

Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers 

American Association of Junior Colleges 

American Association of State Colleges and Universities 

American Council on Education 

American Society of Engineers 

American Society for Personnel Administration 

AFL-CIO 

American Hospital Association 

American Medical Association 

American Society for Engineering Education 

American Society for Public Administration 

Association of University Evening Colleges 

Cambridge Institute for Management Education 

U.S. Civil Service Commission 

Commission on Engineering Education 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

U.S. Department of Defense 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

U.S. Department of the Air Force, DOD 

E.I. DuPont de Nemours and Company, Inc. 
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Engineers Council for Professional Development 

Engine ?rr Joint Council 

General Learning Corporation 

McGraw-Hill, Inc. 

National Academy of Engineers 

National Home Study Council 

National Society of Professional Engineers 

National University Extension Association 

Office of Emergency Planning, Executive Offices of 
President 

Science Researc'v Associates 

United Auto Workers 

United States Armed Forces Institutes 

U.S. Office of Education 

ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED AT NATIONAL 
TASK FORCE MEETINGS BY INVITATION 
American College Testing Program 
American Nurses' Association 
American Physical Therapy Association 
Department of Defense 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
Union Carbide Corporation 
University of Georgia 
University of North Carolina 
University of Virginia 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
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BICX3RAPHIES 



Richard E. Bland 



tLTLf r T - - ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

txon and Control and is past Chief of the state College Volunteer Firl 
Department, where he currently serves as assistant chief 

^"MicSgan" " "'"^ ^""^ ^ ^-S- ^^e University 

Andrew C. Casper 

Andrew C. Casper is Chief of the San Francisco Fire Department Chief 

Casper entered the I^partment in 1947 and rose throug^'^the r^ks ^tll 

his promotion to Chief in March lQ7fi n„r.^„ L."i."ugn tne ranKs until 

he has receiver^ i-hT r- o During r.is years with the Department 

D^oarL^nt MS. /i!^ Commission letter of Commendation, the Chief of 

Department Letter of Commendation, the S.F.F.D. Meritorious Award and 

the Annual Award for Herioism from the San Francisco Council of lIoS Clubs. 

Trudy M. Daly 

Soup "'si^^lce' lief^L'^n'^ f "'f "^^"-^ « 
^oup. since 1968, Ms. Daly has dire.-ted the Junior Fire Marshal nrr.rTr-=,„ 

Which annually reaches some two million children throug^LHhS 00^^^^ 

X'^L^fil^fr'^v'^" " responsible fo^ m^'^^" 

prevention films, public service announcements for television and for 

MS. toly tas » B.A. from Albertus Magnus college in itew Haven, Connecticut. 
Richard B, DeLon<^ 

SnJ^t?v!"o??^"^" ^'''^ "^^^^^ °' California. As the repre- 

sentative of local government, Mr. DeLong has been the chief administrative 
Officer responsible for the implementation of community fire prSection 
TrTl^Ts^rl^Zn.'' '''' ~ representative^o the^Onited^states 
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Mr. DeLong has been involved in city management since 1955. Before becoming 
City Manager of San Mateo in 1976, he served in that position in Milipitas, 
California, and Moiintain View, California. 

Mr. DeLong received a B.A. and an M.S. from the University of Denver. 



David J. Floyd 

David J. Floyd is a Lieutenant in the New York City Fire Department and 
President of the International Association of Black Professional Fire 
Fighters, an organization that he foiinded in 1970. 

During Lt. Floyd's 18 years with the Department, he has worked in some of 
the busiest companies in the city. He has served as a training and recruit- 
ment officer, and also as Assistant Director of the Model Cities Fire Safety 
Education Trainees. He represents the lABPFF on the Joint Council of 
National Fire Service Organizations, and he is n former member of the 
National Professional Qualifications Board for the Fire Service. 



David N. Francis 

David N. Francis is Senior Vice President for Fire Protection of the Ansul 
Company in Marinette, Wisconsin. Mr. Francis joined the company in 1949 
and since then has served in various marketing and managt .^nt capacities 
in the company's fire protection operations. In 1972, he was named to 
his present position. 

Mr. Francis is a member of a number of industrial trade associations and 
has served on the Board of Directors of the Fire Equipment Manufacturers' 
Association. He served as President of that Association in 1970-1972. 
He is presently a member of the Board of Directors of the National Fire 
Protection Association. 

Mr. Francis is a graduate of DePauw University in Greencastle, Indiana, 
and served in the U.S. Navy during World War II. 



Charles E. George 

Charles E. George is the President: Emeritus of the Professional Fire 
Fighters Association of Louisiana. 

Chief George is a veteran of more than 27 years of service as a career 
firefighter in the Lake Charles, Louisiana, Fire Department. He served 
in all promotional positions from Basic Firefighter up to Assistant Fire 
Chief. He now serves as Deputy State Fire Marshal of Louisiana and as 
Chairman of the Iiouisiana State Commission on Fire Fighting Personnel 
Stsmdards and Education. He is also a member of the Fire Service Pro- 
fessional Standards Development Committee for Fire Service Officer 
Qualifications of the National Fire Protection Association. 
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^n?°''?^ has completed all in-service Advanc.a Fire Training Courses 
and Specxalxzed Training offered by the Louisiana state University Fire 
Training Program. ^ 



Martin E, Grimes 



tortin E. Grimes is Assistant vice President-Government Affairs of the 
SSc^^Lf" Association. Mr. Grimes, who has an extensive 

background m fire service and fire protection administration, joined the 
British Fire Ser-zices in 1941. During his 19 years with the United ^ 
Kingdom Fire services , he rose to the rank of Divisional Officer, Senior 
Fire Protection Officer for a metropolitan county of 1,700,000 p^rSns 
ofBe^.d and 1969, he modernized and reorganized the fire protection 
Of T^^^' ^^r^"^ commissioner of Fire Services. He joined the staff 
?969 anf ^ """" Protection Assoc ation, Boston, Massachusetts, in 
1969, and for six years headed the Public Protection Division until 
promotion to his present position. 

^u^"*.?.!^ ^ graduate of St. Brendan's College in Bristol, England, 

TpeSL o^'^r'p^'^^ rr'''^ "'^^^^^ ^r.^^o^. He is also 

a Fellow of the British Institution of Fire Engineers. 



James j. Guthrie 



James j. Guthrie is the Chairman of the Department of Fire Safety 
Education at Miami-Dade Community College in Miami, Florida. 

Dr. Guthrie, who has developed one of the most advanced fire science 
curricula for community colleges in the nation, has been involved in 
fire-related education since 1962 when he joined the faculty of Miami- 
Florida"^ ^^''^^^ ^"^^^ schools in New York, New Jersey, and 

Dr. Guthrie has a BSIE from San Jose state College, an M.S. from Osewgo 
State College (New York), and an EdD from Nova University. He is also 
a Certified Safety Professional. 

John F. Hurley 

John F. Hurley is the President of the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs Fou'idation, Inc. 

Mr. Hurley was a firefighter in Rochester from 1938 to 1974. He held all 
positions in the Rochester Fire Department, including serving fire years 
as Commissioner. Mr. Hurley als6 was the Head of the Fire Science Depart- 
ment at Monroe Community College. He is a past President of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Chiefs and was a member of the National 
Commission on Fire Prevention and Control. 
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John L. Jablonsky 



John L. Jablonsky is Vice President of Engineering and Safety of the 
American Insurance Association. 

Mr. Jablonsky has been with the Association since its merger in 1965 and 
was with its predecessor, the National Board of Fire Underwriters, since 
1954. He has also served as Director of Codes and Standards and Assistant 
Vice President, being promoted to his present position in May 1978. 

Mr. Jablonsky v;as a member of the National commission on Fire Prevention 
and Control and serves on niimerous technical and professional committees 
related to fire protection safety, building construction, and codes and 
standards. 

Mr. Jablonsky has a B.M.E. from the New York University College of 
Engineering and sers/'ed two years in the U.S. .^ir Force. 



Alan B. Knox 

Alan Bl Ktlox is Associate Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs and Director 
of Continuing Education and Public Service at the University of Illinois 
at Urbana. 

D:;. Knox has extensive experience in all aspects of continuing education 
for adults. During the 1950 's, he held a variety of adult education 
teaching, research, and administrative positions with public schools, indus- 
try, and university sponsors. Between 1960 and 1965, Dr. Knox was Associate 
Professor of Adult Education at the University of Nebraska, Chairman of the 
Department of Adult Education, and Director of the Office of Adult Education 
Research. Between 1965 and 1970, he was a Professor at Teachers College of 
Columbia University and Director of the Center for Adult Education. 

Dr. Knox has published mc.ny articles, chapters, and monographs in his field 
and is a member and officer of a number of professional associations. 
Dr. Knox has a B.A., M.A., M.S., and Ed.D. from Syracuse University. 

Kenneth Long 

Kenneth Long is Chief Engineer and General Manager (retired) of the Los 
Angeles City Fire Department. Chief Long joined the Department in 1947 
and advanced through the ranks. He was appointed Deputy Chief, a position 
in v^ich he was second in command of the Department, in 1969 and Chief in 
1975. He retired in June 1977. 

Chief Long served with the United States Coast Guard during World War II. 
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David M. McCormack 



llJ^n^ T''^'^ ''^^ President of the Uniform. i Fire Officers 

Association of New York in ^c,l'^-^Q-!A ^ , . "-"^^J-cers 

Fire <;r.,«no^ T.J 1973-1974, and as an Associate Professor in 

Fire Science and Administration and Chairman of the Fire Sciences DeoLt- 
ment of the John Jay College, New Vork City, from 1974-1975 

McCormack received his B.A. in Mathematics at Brooklyn College and 
I.S. in Administration at Columbia University. 



Mr 
an M.S. 



Edward H. McCormack, Jr. 

Edward McCormack, Executive Secretary of the International Society of 
Fire service Instructors, began his career in the fire service as a fall 
fxrefighter with the Hopkinton, Massachusetts, Fire DeparC^ent Prior to 

Mr McCormack presently represents the Society on the National Fir^ 
Boarrof°theT^'"f Committee, and he is a member of tL Ex;cutive 
Board of the International Fire service Training Organization. 

Theodore F. Marian i 

Theodore F Mariani is President of Mariani and Associates, a v-'as ngton, 
D.C., architectural and engineering firm. ngton, 

^ofessiona/? a Registered Architect in six states and a registered 
N^Mnn^rr H ^"^""^^^ states. He is past Chairman of the 

Tc^TLsT^l^r^ f r'^'f °^ institute Of 

Architects (aiA) and President of the Washington Metropolitan chapter 
He has also served as Chairman of the Urban Design Committee of the 

^inTco^^is'io^:? " "^"""^ - - ~^ 

M^!'^"i ^ ^^""^ Military Institute and an M S from 

the Massachu. .tts Institute of Technology. His graduate studies lisf 

James w. Morgan 

James W. Morgan is an attorney in Madison, Wisconsin. 
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ERIC 



Mr. Morgan has a long-standing professional and personal interest in fire- 
fighting. Since 1960 he has been the Executive Secretary of the Wisconsin 
State Firemen's Association. He was the first President of the Wisconsin 
State Firemen's Association (1968-1976) and first Vice-Chairman of the 
National Volunteer Fire Council (1976-1977) , and one of the primary 
organizers of both organizations. Mr. Morgan is currently Chairman of 
the National Volunteer Fire Council. 

Mr. Morgan has a B.B.A. from the University of Wisconsin School of Commerce 
and a J.D. from the University of Wisconsin Law School. 



Frank A. Palumbo 

Frank A. Palumbo is the Secretary-Treasurer of the International Association 
of Fire Fighters. 

Mr. Palumbo, who was a career fire fighter in the South Bronx for sixteen 
years, has been active in the lAFF since 1972. He has served as Treasurer, 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and Vice President of lAFF Local V • in New York City, as 
Vice Chairman of the New York City Fire Department Pension Fund, and as 
First District vice President of the lAFF. He is a member of the Executive 
Board of the Maritime Trade Department of the AFL-CIO and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the National Fire Protection Association. 

Mr. Palumbo completed courses in Labor Relations and Collective Bargaining 
at Cornell University, Wagner College, and the Xavier Institute of 
Industrial Relations. 



Jack C. Sanders 

Jack C. Sanders is the Fire Marshal for the State of Oklahoma. Mr. Sanders 
served for 20 years with the Tulsa, Oklahoma, Fire Department as a fire- 
fighter, company officer, district chief, and Director of Public Information 
and Public Relations. Before his appointment as State Fire Marshal in 1966, 
he served as Fire Marshal for the City of Tulsa. 

Mr. Sanders has served on a ni-mber of national committees, including the 
Standards Council of the National Fire Protection Association and the 
National Bureau of Standards Committee to Evaluate Fire Research Projects. 
He is also responsible for coordinating rural fire protection master- planning 
programs for the NFPCA. 

Mr. Sanders attended Tulsa University and served as a pilot in the U.S. Air 
Force during World War II. 



Henry D. Smith 

Henry D. Smith is the Head of the Fire 
Texas Engineering Extension Service of 



Protection Training Division of the 
the Texas A&M University System- 



EKLC 
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Mr. Smith has been active in the firp ^^r-rrir^^ • ^. 

since 1941. Between 1947 and 1950 L waTpLe chJef rT'"'"" 

Texas, Fire Department m iQSn k t ^^^e. Chief of the Harlingen, 

With the Texas'^Engrnee;ing Extension slr^c'e' '"''^ '"''^'"^ Instructor 
position in 1955.' He is a' Ce^lifie^d L^r^rProfer^L^aT^"' '° ^"^^"^ 

Protection Personn'erst^^'Srds and L'uclt^^^^ and as Chairman of Texas Pire 
the Mexico National Safety Congress " ^" ^° 
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